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THE HILLSIDE DOOR. 
SoMETIMEs within my hand 

A Spirit puts the silver key 

Of Fairyland: — 

‘ From the dark, barren heath he beckons me, 
Till by that hidden hillside-door, 
Where bards have passed before, 
I seem to stand. 


The portal opens wide: 
In, through the wondrous, lighted halls, 
Voiceless I glide 
Where tinkling music magically falls, 
And fair in fountained gardens move 
The heroes, blest with love 
And glorified. 


Then by the meadows green, 
Down winding Walks of elf and fay, 
: I pass unseen : ‘ 
There rest the valiant chieftains wreathed with bay ; 
‘ Here maidens to their lovers cling, 
‘And happy minstrels sing 


Praising their queen. 


. For where yon pillars are, 
And birds with tuneful voices call, 
There shines a star— 
The crown she wears, the Fairy Queen of all! 
Led to that inmost, wooded haunt 
By maidens ministrant, 
T halt afar. 


O joy! she sees me stand 
Doubting, and calls me near her throne, 
And waves her wand; 
As in my dreams, and smiles on mé alone. 
O royal beauty, proud and sweet ! 
I bow me at her feet - 
To kiss that hand : 


Ah woe! ah, fate malign! 
By what a rude, revengeful gust, 
From that fair shrine 
Which holds my sovran mistress I am thrust! 
Then comes a mocking voice’s taunt, 
Crying—Thou fool, avaunt ! 
She ts not thine! 


And I am backward borne 
By unseen awful hands, and cast,, 
In utter scorn, i 
Forth from that brightness to the midnight blast: 
Not mine the minstrel-lover’s wreath, 
But the dark, barren heath, 
And heart forlorn. 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 








POPULAR ART. 
[Tis to the illustration of periodical and newspaper 
. literature that we apply the term “ popular art,” 
and it is to the manifest disproportion between the 


we address this article. People who take up the cur- 
rent illustrated periodicals published here in New 
York cannot fail to be struck by the “blotchy” ap- 
pearance of the sketches which appear in illustration 
of current events or current literature. This may 
sometimes be the fault of the engraver and not of the 
artist, for the exigencies’ of weekly periodicals have 
frequently, in the writer’s experience, induced the 
engraver to hurry over his portion of the work, and 
thus nullify all the efforts of the artist; but it cannot 
be denied that the artistic productions of New York 
are at present immeasurably inferior to those of Lon- 
don or Paris, and that, too, allowing for all the short- 
comings of the engraver. Nevertheless, it is beyond 
doubt that there are artists in New York whose illus- 
trations, now published in third-rate periodicals, 
would do them infinite credit if properly brought out 
and attended to. It is the misfortune of these gentle- 
men that they have fallen into the hands of art-pub- 
lishers who care no more about the perfection of their 
art than a butcher does of the physical beauty of a 
beef-steak. Their idea of “cuts” is that the public 
like them, and they pay; and, to take them on their 
own ground, they cannot see the profit of a little 
care. They do not stop to consider that by a little 
foresight they might realize a larger income. Least 
of all do they care to think of the benefits which they 
could confer upon popular education by cultivating 
an excellence in advance of the taste of the people. 
They pay acertain price for their illustrations; it is 
to them a mere matter of buying in the cheapest mar- 
ket, and, what is worse, they never care to appeal to 
4 class whose judgment in such matters is in advance 
\of'thatof the masses. In England; forinstance, there 
are three parties to an illustration—the artist, the 
engraver, and the person employed to “bring up” 
the plate when it comes fresh from the hands of the 
engraver. Proof after proof is taken of a wood-cut 
before it is allowed to appear in print, and the em- 
ployer of these three artists generally has the sense to 
see that their labor is not wasted, but merely in- 
vested. Such a journal as the Illustrated London 
News would not maintain its position long did its 
proprietors allow their artists to be placed at the 
mercy of the engravers. Its original promoter, Mr. 
Herbert Ingram, was a man of genius and foresight, 
and the splendid position occupied by the journal 
to-day is in a great measure due to the pains he took 
to educate popular taste. Mais, nous avons changé 
tout cela, and it is apparently thought quite sufficient 
by some of our art-publishers that an illustration 
appears at all, no matter what its merit. Ata rough 
calculation there are between two and three thousand 
artists in New York to-day, and the easy employer 
can readily keep up his supply of mediocrity in case 
any member of his staff should criminally manifest a 
disposition to draw in advance of the popular taste. 
The practical publisher would literally regard it as 
drawing on futurity, He ‘is content to pay bad 
prices for his illustrations, and have them badly 
drawn, rather than hold out any premium to im- 
provement. Like mediocrity in everything, medioc- 
rity in art craves for sensation. It is actually not so 
much the business of a newspaper ‘artist, at present, 
to illustrate an event as to make a taking picture. 
Publishers think more of the fact that it will appear 
on the front page of their paper, and will be likely 
to attract the eye on the newspaper-stall, than that 
the engraving will be correct in detailor a thorough 
picture of an event. Ifthe drawing is to be in 
illustration of a story, it must be“ striking” and ex- 
aggerated rather that truthful. Quiet humor or 
quiet pathos are out of the question; fidelity of 
detail or illustration of the nicer shades of character 





art and the literature of our country in our day that 


The drawing must have the same relation to the 
story as the stagey rant of a third-rate actor has 
to the poetry of Shakespeare; it must be wild, 
frothy at the mouth, rolling at the eyes, raving 
in the position of its characters, and black and 
white in outline. Then, the picture is striking, the 
public is pleased, the paper sells, and the pub- 
lisher is satisfied. Probably thé only man who-has 
a thorough contempt for the drawing is the artist him- 
self. Unfortunately for themselves artists, like literary 
men, have made no claim to be considered as men of 
business, end thus it has come about that between 
the publishers and the artists there has grown up a 
class of middle-men, or business agents, whose virtual 
office is to grind down the artist and extort from the 
publisher. Sometimes the engraver is the “ business 
man,” and it is obvious that, a certain price for an 
engraving being agreed upon between himself and 
the publisher, his chief consideration is to get the 
drawing done as cheaply as possible. By this means 
he gets the lion’s share of the profits, and, as it is his 
next consideration to do the engraving at as small a 
cost as possible, the burden of failure is allowed to fall 
on the artist, It is a matter of surprise that pub- 
lishers cannot see that it would be more satisfactory 
to themselyes to treat directly with artists, instead of 
trusting to “ middle-men,” who, like the business 
agents of landed proprietors, make it. their business to 
rob both landlord and tenant. The sole reason for 
their persistent fatuity must be the lack of anything 
like pride in their profession. It must be borne in 
mind that this has reference simply, to. illustrated 
periodicals devoted to that peculiar hash of fiction 
‘and fact WKich is popular just now, and that it is wot 
intended to’ stigmatize all publishers of art as men 
wholly without ambition. The wonderful advance in 
artistic taste and excellence during the past ten years 
sufficiently disproves the assumption that there are 
no men Of foresight in the profession ; but it is also 
sufficient ‘to indicate the still more wonderful advance 
which might have been made in the last decade were 
the drawbacks to which reference has been made 
removed. se 8 

The great desideratum, then, appears to us to be a 
first-class illustrated newspaper, the proprietors of 
which shall make it their business to seek out and 
encourage men of talent, and to treat with them 
directly and liberally for their current wants: a news- 
paper which shall be alike excellent in writing and 
drawing. “ Too much importance is now attached to 
haste. It may be a miracle of enterprise to publish 
to-day a two-page engraving of an event which oc~ 
curred the day before yesterday in a remote corner of 
the country ; but if the engraving is—as it must’ be— 
hurried over and “ scamped,” the enterprise becomes: 
a mere matter of speed and railway-fare. This, appar- 
ently, the majority of our publishers have yet to 
learn, and no one of them has foreseen the inevitable 
success of a ‘journal which depends solely on relia- 
bility and literary and artistic excellence. When 
such an one is given to the community, America will 
be in a fair way to dispute the acknowledged artistic 
superiority of the old world. 








THE POETRY OF LOVE. 
Bs ancy Don Quixote de la Mancha was asked to 
describe the fair Dulcinea of whom he’ so often 
spake, he replied, with commendable alacrity: “ But 
why should I undertake to delineate and ‘copy, one 
by one, each several perfection of the peerless Dul- 
cinea? “The ta8k’ were worthy of the pencils of Par- 
rahasius, Timantes, and Apelles, or the graving- 
tools of Lysippus’ “The hands of ‘the best painters 





are equally foreign to the purpose of the publisher. 


and statuaries should iff@eed be employed to give, in 
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speaking paint, in marble, and Corinthian brass an 
exact copy of her beauties; while Ciceronian and 
Demosthenian eloquence labored to reach the praise 
of her endowments.” One naturally infers from this 
little speech that the Don was in love. Yet the fact 
that he made use of simple prose instead of poor 
poetry as a medium for the expression of his estima- 
tion of the female concerned leaves room for a doubt 
as to the correctness of such an inference. Be this as 
it may, we must leave the erotic old fellow at this 
point in order to consider a subject of vastly greater 
importance. 

That males and females of all ages and all condi- 
tions should, in the course of their earthly existence, 
lapse in love is expected as much as that children will 
get the measles or the whooping-cough. Love, of 
course, is an excellent thing. Nobody doubts this, 
and probably nobody will so long as boys and girls 
and men and women inhabit the earth. Excellent, too, 
are its manifestations, though comical to a disinter- 
ested observer. But of all the manifestations of this 
passion none is so frequent as poetry. It seems to be 
almost a law of the human mind that when one falls 
in love the only vent for the feelings should lie in 
verse. Men take to this more readily, perhaps, than 
women; and, very naturally, inasmuch as it is re- 
garded highly unbecoming for the latter to do more 
than receive the advances of the former. The quality 
of the rhyme which is begotten under these circum” 
stances, like that of mercy is not strained, but drop- 
peth less gently and more frequently than the rain 
from heaven. One effusion of this sort per diem is a 
small allowance for some persons, while others are 
cool enough to be satisfied with one a month. Just 
where the golden mean lies it is impossible to deter- 
mine. Love, like necessity, knows no law. The 
number of those who write good poetry is so very 
small in comparison with those who do not, that it 
occurs to us that a few hints to lovers who yearn for 
rhyme may be of value not only to them but-also to 


the unfortunate beings that are to be the recipients of 


their effusions. It must be understood, however, that 
what may follow applies only to the stronger sex, a 


prescribe rules for the construction of love poetry, 
and foolish to expect that they would be observed, 
however correct they might be. Poor verse will 
probably always be a concomitant of gushing affec- 
tion. So long, however, as it is confined to the 
privacy of confidential intercourse, no complaint 
can be made; but when it thrusts itself under the 
public eye in newspapers and other periodicals it is 
a proper subject for comment. At some future time 
we may collate a few specimens of this sort of rhyme, 
as they come to us day after day in print and in 
manuscript, but, for the present, we content ourselves 
with these few general observations upon the subject. 
Meanwhile, we commend to those who feel moved to 
gush in verse the suggestions herein made for their 
special benefit. 








REVIEWS. 


THE FAME OF BURKE* 


ARLYLE is always beratingt he eighteenth cen- 
tury, and has as good as come to the conclusion 
that the only sensible thing it ever did was the 
blowing its own brains out in the French Revolu- 
tion. We always figure it somewhat differently. We 
look upon the civilization of that era as rather the 
spread and shadowing of some immense tree, 


vicious nature, 


precedes a tempest. Then came the stroke. 


body of the time. 
the shock they looked upon their symbols, 


stood defiantly. It was cleft here and riddled there 


Its 
roots, to be sure, were quickened by aliments of a 
There were the rotting carcases of 
evils; the fleshy humors of crying sins buried in the, 
loam. The leaves rustled ominously at times, and 
the brooding spirit of the self-complacent philosophes 
settled among them with the breathless hush that 
The 
leven of the sultry air broke upon it in a blast, and 
the smitten tree was photographed on the prostrate 
As soon as men recovered from 
It still 


but good for the shelter yet of many centuries to 
come. Men had cut their names upon it for a record, 


put it, while he thought of refining, and left him to 
the depleted benches? Since, 


« When he spake, the wisest next to him 
Was he who listened.” : 


Did the rabble who crowded into Westminster 
hear him impeach the “ common enemy of all” find 
anything in his eloquence more than mere elo. 
|quence? Do we not to-day, in reading his burst- 
ing passages upon the outbreak of the French Rey- 
olution, put the charm of his periods above 
his imagination, and the glow of that faculty 
divine above the sterling wisdom of his speech? 
Are we not inclined to look upon that pathetic 
break with Fox in Parliament as having some- 
thing of melodramatic import, and partaking of the 
trickery of Sheridan, who had given him a lesson 
in falling into his arms as if exhausted at the close of 
his famous Oude speech? Burke was no such man; 
he who was “too proud for a wit,” was too sincere 
for a mountebank. He had one trait that almost 
always marks sincerity, he loved to be boyish with 
boys. 

Walpole says of him that he bore himself so con- 
vincingly in his disputes with the philosophers at 
Paris that it grew the fashion to be Christians! 
Johnson would have it, in one of his despairing 
moods, when he felt he was no match for an hour's 
talk with such a man, that a contest with Burke then 
would annihilate him. When he published, even in 
his tutelage, his imitation of Bolingbroke, the gayest 
were deceived as well as the clatterers—whether it 
was Macklin at the Grecian prating about the cloven 
foot of the recusitated infidel, or Warburton and 
Chesterfield with all their dogmatism or persuasion, 
Miss Burney said of him, in his staidest years, that 
since they had lost Garrick there was nobody left so 
enchanting as Burke. It was felt that the most casual 
intercourse sufficed to convince you of his greatness, 
Curran summed up his experience with pronounc- 
ing him the most wonderful talker he ever knew. 
Robertson and Wilkes, Windham and Reynolds, bear 
testimony to his marvelous wit, and because it was a 
rapier and not a bludgeon Johnson could not see it. 





The bark, with succeeding formations, had drawn 


EE ee 


He might, indeed, have known, by sad experience, that 
it was too lithe for his sesquipedalian utterances to 
be quite safe without the parry of his “robust 
sophistry,” as Bozzy called it. The man who could 


over the incisions and scarce left a trace. There were 
a few, however, which had only widened with the 
growth, showing bolder characters with each passing 
year, and thus stands upon it the name of Edmund 


sense of gallantry forbidding any direct instruction 
to the ladies, 

No man really in love will obtain the slightest relief 
from rhymes of his own construction unless he loads 





his lucubrations with epithets, A novice in the busi- 


ness is safe in addressing his beloved by the title of 
Aside from the fact that the use of this 
word at once removes the whole matter from the low 
plane of earth, the rhymster may enjoy the sweet con- 
sciousness that the conceit can by no possible means 
“ Apple of my eye” 
should be used sparingly, and never in the spring or 
summer, the reason for which any horticulturist can 
In view of the poor quality and the high 
price of gas in this city we would suggest that a 
young sprig, residing in the metropolis, could not do 
better than to address the object of his affection as 
the light of his heart, thus combining in a very few 
Next 
in importance to epithets isa portrayal of the writer’s 
Inasmuch as sympathy provokes attach- 
ment, and attachment is closely allied to endearment, 
the great object in view should be to arouse sympa- 
thy on the part of the recipient of erotic verse in be- 
half of the one who grinds them out. _The most ob- 
vious way to accomplish this is to represent one’s self 
The rural genius who 


an angel. 


be open to the charge of novelty. 


explain. 


words the two ideas of ornament and utility. 


feelings. 


as suffering untold agonies. 
began a long poem with the lines, 


“ Without thee I’m lonely and sad, 
But with thee I never feel bad,” 


evinced a thorough appreciation of the principle in- 
volved, though few would regard his mode of apply- 
ing it as the most mellifluous that could be devised. 
It is always well to adopt a melancholy tone; to 
appear on paper as do the professional mourners of 
whom we read as figuring at funerals in England. 
Expressions like “ despair,” “anguish of soul,” “ un- 
utterable sadness,” “ sorrow that cannot be removed,” 
may be used (as they often have been used) with 
Only a tyro ingnatters of love will be betray- 
ed into a strain of jubilation; the experienced know 


effect. 


sad to make any such mistake. 


Burke. 


ness. 
aman as a thing ingrained in our necessary beliefs 








the tufted excavations where once stood the home o 


spirit that soared for a swoop above the turmoil o 
the stamp act, whose eye gleamed so trerfchantly a 


about its desolate park. 
When he had given up that 


“ —happier hour 
Of social pleasure ill exchanged for power,” 


where. 


of their admiration. Sir James, who of all we hay 
named seemed to approach his character with th 





Who has looked upon a mountain and not 
been drawn to it, and felt there was fascination in 
sublimity ? Thus is it with the one sole man of his 
time that stands before us with the utmost complete- 
The world is too apt to take the fame of such 


The pilgrim may go to Beaconsfield, scan its ruined 
gateway, pace its unrutted avenue, and brood among 


Burke, and think they feel the presence of that mighty 


the crime of Hastings and melted like a sorrowing 
seer at the fortunes of a queen; but for all our sum_ 
monings we are apt to be as blind to the transcend- 
ent merit of the man as the very sheep that stroly 


and the club at the Turk’s Head mourned their loss 
in the nation’s gain, Johnson said of him that he was 
the first man of the Commons, as he was first every- 
Do we conceive, in full measure, what such 
an encomium means? When we read the warm testi- 
monials to his genius, his character, and his rectitude 
which have come from men so variously related to 
him as Sheridan, Wilberforce, Curwen, Mackintosh, 
Thurlow, Peel, Grattan, Brougham, and Macaulay, do 
we separate them, as we ought, from the mere party 
affiliations of the hustings, and determine the breadth 


most filial admiration, tells us that, notwithstanding 
the popularity of Burke, his true and transcendent 
merit is not popular, and that he is not only under- 
praised but also mispraised. Did the Commons even 
too well the weakness of the female mind for what is | know him when they thought of dining, as Goldsmith 


cut under such a guard with Johnson; who could 
match the graceful urbanity of Sir Joshua; who could 
advance like a bulwark against the iconoclastic wit 
of Diderot; who could steal the hapless blade of St. 
John ; who could charm like the far-beaming eye of 
Roscius; whose weight of speech was that of supreme 
wisdom—such a man was but as one in a generation, 
We have him at this day in two aspects—ore as he 
f lives in the pictures of all that is best in the social 
and intellectual eminence of his day; the other in 
p| the solid columns of his writings. He is charming in 
t the one panel—handsome as Irish gentlemen often 
are, nobler than Norman blood could make him. In 
the other he wears the beard and vesture of a seer, 
his brow rebuking the vagueness of fanaticism, his 


ter-time ; it is politics personified, not as Punch might 
draw it, but in the vastness and muscle of an Angelo’s 
ideal! We think Matthew Arnold is right in the 
praise he bestows upon that return of Burke upon him- 
self when it became clear that he must recognize the 
hand of God in the convulsions of the Revolution, 
must acknowledge the dominance of Infinity and the 
littleness of mortals. Read that passage, and ponder 
it at this opportune hour: 

“Tf a great change is to be made in human affairs, the 
minds of men will be fitted to it—the general opinions 
and feelings will draw that way. Every fear, every hope, 
will forward it; and then they who persist in opposing 
this mighty current in human affairs will appear rather 
to resist the decrees of Providence itself than the mere 
designs of men. They will not be resolute and firm, but 
perverse and obstinate !” 

e} Coleridge has advanced that the writings of Burke 
e|are more interesting at the present day than they 
were found at the time of their first publication, while 
those of his compeers in cotemporary regard are 
either forgotten or exist to show their errors. What 
American publisher, indeed, would dare to put his 
imprint now upon an edition of Fox or Pitt? 





* “The Works of Edmund Burke.” were edition. Boston: 


It were the hight of presumption to attempt to! Little, Brown & Co. 1865. Vols. L, IL, IIL, 


What weightier wisdom to-day in our morning pa- 
per’s editorial than the understanding of Burke? 








eye glimmering with the reflected glories of an af-- 
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Erskine used to say that he could never quote any 
book effectively before a jury but Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, or the Bible. Our modern editor finds no such 
words of wisdom for the bar of public opinion as is 
contained within these volumes. The scurviest of pol- 
iticians, seeming to see the things he doth not, will 
respect him by a kind of instinct, as the brigands did 
Ariosto. 


It was not that Burke did not pay the penalties of 
greatness to his own generation. They of the oppo- 
site side libeled and traduced him in a spirit which 
the Foxites in political criticism to this day have not 
got over. He was “one O’Bourke,” “an Irish pa- 
pist” and “asinister fellow” in the days of the Rock- 
ingham ministry. He was “false to humanity” in 
the days of Niger Fox’s passionate appeals. He was 
certainly a candidate for a statue, according to 
Pope’s maxim, that no one deserved it who could 
not be wrapped in a winding-sheet of libels. If the 
influence of Holland House is still too powerful in 
England to put all this completely aside, there is 
nothing of the kind here. He is withdrawn from 
us by a lifetime, and aloof from traditional party 
spirit. We can survey without prejudice the’ vast 
pile of his erudition; the polished gleam of his elo- 
quence ; the stateliness of his wisdom; and so is it 
becoming in us to give his writings the fittest en- 
shrining in our power. 


We purpose, accordingly, to point out how Mr. 
George Nichols, to whom has been intrusted the 
labor of revising the text in the present edition, has 
accomplished this work. The result has shown that 
Rivington’s elegant edition (1852), which has been 
the best heretofore, possessed a very faulty text. We 
have before us the results of a critical examination 
of the fourth volume (the next to be issued) of the 
present edition, and it shows some three hundred 
variations from the hitherto received text, one quar- 
ter of which may be said to affect the sense; and this 
without enumerating the great multitude of blunders 
in punctuation, most of which puzzled the reader, 
and some of which were likely to mislead him. In- 
deed, in this matter of commas and colons all pre- 
vious editions of Burke have been lamentably 
poor. To show how carelessly the press had been 
corrected in Rivington’s edition, we will enumerate 
a few of the misprints: 


Mean for meant ; cautioned for cautious; instruction 
for institution; mutual for natural; the moderns for 
modern (¢.¢., Whigs); hopes of a road to power for hopes 
of, as a road to power; use for choice; our for a con- 
stitution ; an for any individual ; no danger for no more 
danger ; the one side for the other side of the channel; 
beginning for beginner; tempter for tempted ; import- 
ant for impotent ; duly for newly ; least for last (i.¢., ut- 


ous citations have been found in their edition to be 
entirely accurate. As regards that authorized edi- 
tion, it was disclosed in 1844, in a preface to 
-“Burke’s Correspondence,” that the executors had 
committed the revision of the works to one who la- 
bored “under very imperfect eyesight, which, long 
before his death, terminated in total blindness.” We 
may wonder at such a desecration of the literary 
trust, but can hardly be surprised at the result as 
manifest in all editions previous to the present. A re- 
vised and clearly printed text in convenient volumes 
was much needed, and scholar and statesman may 
well be pleased that they are now to have it with the 
usual accuracy of the University Press. J. W. 











LIBRARY TABLE. 


“A Noble Life.” By the author of “John Halifaz, 
Gentleman.” Harper & Brothers, New York. 1866. 
Pp. 302. 

HERE is a novel that is not a love story. It is the 
record of the life of a single man—only that, and 
nothing more. Two marriages are mentioned ; but of 
the circumstances which led to them, or of the trials 
of lovers (which generally figure in fictitious tales), no 
mention is made. So far forth the book is enjoyable. 
Charles Edward Stuart Montgomerie, the last Earl of 
Cairnforth, was born a month after the death of his 
father, and his mother lived just long enough to 
know that she had a son and heir. The child was 
“the smallest, saddest specimen of infantile deformity. 
It had a large head—larger than most infants have— 
but its body was thin, elfish, and distorted, every 
joint and limb being twisted in some way or another. 
You could not say that any portion of the child was 
natural or perfect, except the head and face.” Such 
was the human being that was destined to be the 
lord of Cairnforth Castle, in the far north of Scotland, 
with the title of Earl of Cairnforth, After a long 
consultation between Rev. Mr. Cardross, the Presby- 
terian minister of the village, and Mr. Menteith, the 
confidential agent of the now dead earl, it was de- 
cided to take the infant to Edinburgh, where it would 
be better cared for than it could be at the castle. 
Ten years later the young earl was brought back to 
Cairnforth in the hope that the mountain air might 
prove beneficial to him. Even then he was a “puir 
bairn,” positively repulsive to view, except for the 
singularly sad, sweet expression of his face. By 
agreement he was placed under the tutelage of Mr. 
Cardross, who, haying lost his wife, devolved upon his 
eldest child, Helen, a girl of some fifteen summers, 
the care of his family. This young girl, mature 





most); countries for colonies; provinces for princes ; 
unexpected for expected ; fear for hear; profession for 
possession ; eternal for internal ; naturalist for neutral- 
ist ; ambition for abolition ; really for readily, etc. 

It is very plain, when errors of this nature exist in 
a single volume to the extent of hundreds, that we 
have been forced to possess one of the classics of the 
language in a text wholly unworthy of him. Riving- 
ton’s edition not only failed to correct the many blun- 
ders of previous editions, but, unfortunately, added 
many to them. Mr. Nichols, to perfect his work, has 
gone to the quarto and two octavo editions issued 
(1801-2-3) under the immediate supervision of 
Burke’s literary executors, to Dudley’s quarto of 
1792, and to such of the original separate publications 
as were accessible. 

In one other respect was Rivington’s text constantly 
erroneous, and that is in the orthography of proper 
names, whether of persons or places. In pursuing 
his versifications of the numerous quotations that 


lish poets, Mr. Nichols has been guided by what to 
us seems the proper gauge. When he has found 
them inexact, owing to Burke’s habit of quoting mem- 
oriter, he has generally allowed them to stand as 
Burke gives them, thus offering an interesting com- 
mentary upon the accuracy of his memory and schol- 
arship; but in some cases, where it was apparent he 
meant to be formally correct, the editor has deemed 


literary executors professed to have “ generally com- 
pared the quotations with the original authors ;” but 
somehow the comparison seldom led to a conforma- 








tion of the text, and, in fact, very few of the numer- 


before the expiration of twenty-four hours after his ar- 
tival he was invited to remain a month. The invita- 
tion was gratefully accepted, for he was in too impe- 
cunious a condition to let such a chance slip through 
his fingers. Bruce, being a handsome young fellow, 
was admired by the tenantry, and, having an attract- 
ive way of recounting his adventures by sea and by land 
(he had been a great traveler for his age), won the 
heart of the good earl so completely that when, a few 
months later, the latter was called to Edinburgh on 
business, he left his cousin and Helen in charge of the 
affairs of the castle. The night before the earl’s de- 
parture the following conversation passed between 
him and Captain Bruce : 

“ Should I die,” observed the earl, “ will you remember 


that my will lies at the office of Menteith & Ross, Edin- 
burgh ?” 

“So you have made your will?” said the captain, 
rather eagerly; then added, ‘‘ What a co us man 
you are! I never durst make mine. But then, to be 
sure, I have nothing to leave—except my sword, which I 
hereby make over to you, well beloved cousin.” 

“Thank you, though I should have little use for it, 
And that reminds me to explain something. The day I 
made my will was, by an odd chance, the day you arrived 
here. Had I known you then I should have named you 
in it, leaving you—I may as well tell you the sum—a 
thousand pounds in token of cousinly regard.” 

“You are exceedingly kind, but I am no fortune 
hunter.” 

“TI know that. Still, the legacy may not be useless. I 
shall make it legally secure as soon as I get to Edinburgh. 
In any case you are quite safe, for I have mentioned you 
to my heir.” 

“Your heir! who do you mean?” interrupted Captain 
Bruce, thrown off his guard by excessive surprise. 

The earl said, with a little dignity of manner, “It is 
scarcely needful to answer your question. The title, you 
are aware, will be extinct ; I meant the successor to my 
landed property.” 

“Do I know the gentleman ?” 

“T named no gentleman.” 

“Not surely a lady? Not—” a light suddenly break- . 
ing in upon him, so startling that it overthrew all his self- 
control, and even his good breeding—‘“ It cannot possibly 
be Miss Helen Cardross?” 


The earl spent the winter in the city, and, returning 
to his estate early in the spring, found, to his utter 
astonishment, that the captain and Helen had 
left two days before, having been previously married 
by Mr. Cardross. ‘his aroused his suspicions, He 
recalled how often he had urged upon Helen to be 
kind to his cousin if ever she had the opportunity— 
he referring all the while to a contingency of which 
she had not the remotest suspicion, to wit, the fact 
that she was to inherit the Cairnforth estate upon his 
death. Then the conviction was impressed upon him 
that the captain had sought Helen’s hand in the be- 
lief that she was the earl’s heir, while she had granted 
it thinking that she was thereby pleasing the earl, 
Months passed without a word from the pair, save 





beyond her years, treated the earl with generous care, 
so that he formed.an attachment with her that lasted 
through life. Day after day he visited the manse to 
receive instruction from the good minister, and in 
return entertained him and his family at the castle. 
Helen, in course of time, became his confidant, and 
worthy did she prove herself of the position, The 
years rolled on until the twenty-first birth-day of the 
earl arrived. Up to this time he had secluded him- 
self from all save his immediate attendants, but learn- 
ing that his tenants were desirous of celebrating the 
occasion, he decided to show himself to them. The 
result was more than could have been expected. 
From that day the owner of the Cairnforth estate de- 
voted himself to the work of benefiting others as he 
had opportunity. Though deformed, unable to walk 
a step, or to so much as sign his name without acute 
pain, he planned improvements on his lands, looked 
after the welfare of his tenantry, and lent a helping 
hand to all whom he found to be in need. A few 
days after attaining his majority, he made his will, 
leaving all his property, beyond a few small legacies, 
to Helen Cardross. “It will not make me die one 
day sooner or later to have made my will,” he said; 
adding, “I ought especially, for my life is more 
doubtful than most peopie’s ; and it is a solemn charge 
to possess so large a fortune as mine.” 

On the evening of that day a new character ap- 
peared, by name Captain Ernest Henry Bruce. This 
young man, a cousin of the earl, belonged to a branch, 
of the family with which the Montgomeries had for 
years had no intercourse. At first, the inmates of the 
castle were disposed to repel the audacious stranger ; 





yet so affable, so pleasing, did he prove himself that 


formal letters from Helen to her father. At length 
the earl received a note from Mrs, Bruce, dated at 
Edinburgh, asking for help immediately. Without 
imparting to any one the reason for his departure, 
the earl hastened to Edinburgh, reached the city in 
time to witness the death of Captain Bruce in a poor 
tenement house, and returned with Helen and her in- 
fant child, named for its maternal grandfather, Alex- 
ander Cardross Bruce. The story of Helen’s married 
life she never revealed, nor did the earl ever question 
her concerning it. He retained all his old interest in 
her, however. To the child he was particularly at- 
tentive, and upon his attaining to manhood made 
him the heir of his estate, all the property to revert 
to Alexander upon his mother’s death. The sole 
condition asked was that he should add Montgomerie 
to his name, which request was readily granted. The 
earl died at the age of forty-three, and here the story 
ends, 

As the reader has doubtless concluded ere this, the 
plot of “A Noble Life” is simple and even common- 
place. With the exception of Helen’s marriage and 
her husband’s miserable death there is nothing in the 
book deserving the name of “ dramatic situation.” 
The style is easy and simple. Once or. twice the 
authoress attempts a vivid description, but. with only 
moderate success ; her best passages are those which 
record interviews between the earl and Helen. In 
these the conversations are natural, the topics well 
chosen, and the language issuch as living men and wo- 
men always, and fictitious heroes and heroines seldom, 
use. The moral, too, is good. The design of the 
authoress plainly is to enforce the doctrine that every 
one, no matter How great his or her na‘utal disadvan- 
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tages be, can do good in the world; unfortunately, 
however, the earl is endowed with such immense 
wealth that, had he done nothing but eat and drink, 
his money, by its mere circulation, would have bene- 
fited the community. The theory is an old one, but 
it is not often sustained in practice. 

To our mind, the most instructive portion of the 
book is the struggle between the earl and Mrs. 
Bruce as to the best mode of bringing up the boy 
Alexander. The mother, groaning under the suffer- 
ings entailed upon her by a dissolute husband, wishes 
to keep her child from all temptation and at the 
same time to mold his will to hers in every respect; 
the earl, on the other hand, urged that to make a 
man of him he must be sent away from home to 
acquire strength to resist temptation by actual con- 
flict with it. The latter policy was adopted; and 
with most beneficial results, It is a too common 
mistake with parents to labor to make their child- 
ren’s wishes but a reflex of their own, and this in 
matters in which no question of right and wrong is 
involved. Children are too quick observers to over- 
look this, and in nine cases out of ten, when the 
chance is given them, indulge in conduct alike 
unworthy of themselves and their parents. Such 
conduct, however, results from a simple reaction 
from their early training. No careful parent will fail 
to recognize the fact, in practice as well as theory, 
that as no two human forms are alike, so no two na- 
tures are exactly similar, and, while striving to direct 
his child into the path of rectitude, he will keep con- 
stant guard over himself lest what he intends as pa- 
rental discipline be but his own willfulness under a 
more self-satisfying name. The authoress of “A 
Noble Life” has done well in teaching this lesson 
under the guise of a fictitious story. 


“ The American Angler's Book, embracing the Natural 
History of Sporting Fish and the Art of taking them, 
with Instructions in Fly-fishing, Fly-making, and 
Rod-making, and Directions for Fish-breeding. To 
which is added Dies Piscatoria,” etc., etc., etc. By 
Thaddeus Norris, E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. 
1865. Pp. 701. 

Tus country should be the paradise of anglers. 
Its vast extent of sea-coast, everywhere indented with 
commodious bays and estuaries; its immense fresh- 
water Mediterraneans and mighty rivers, together 
with the varieties of climate (and, consequently, of 
fish) comprehended within its limits, combine to ren- 
der it the great rod-and-line land of the world. The 
number of species of sporting fish in the interior wa- 
ters of the United States is greater, we believe, than 
in all Europe, and the supply can never be exhausted 
except through reckless wastefulness and a wanton 
disregard of the laws of reproduction. Lawless fish- 
slayers have, of late years, we are sorry to say, made 
terrible havoc among the trout in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New England, and the salmon is no 
longer found in rivers of the Atlantic states where it 
abounded thirty years ago. The angler who desires 
to try conclusions with that royal fish must go either 
to a sparsely settled region of British America or to 
the Pacific coast. The laws for the protection of 
game-fish, like those for the preservation of game- 
birds and of insectiverous warblers, are utterly disre- 
garded by our rustic Goths, who net, spear, poison, 
and otherwise destroy them en gros, in season and out 
of season, as if moved by an inherent and rancorous 
hatred of these good gifts of a beneficent Provider. 
Heaps of frozen trout, taken through the ice, may be 
seen almost any day at this season in our market, al- 
though there is nothing edible more flavorless than 
the “king of the brook” in the depth of winter. 
Sickly, attenuated, and juiceless, he is literally un- 
wholesome, and yet housekeepers who ought to know 
better will pay fifty cents a pound for trout unfit 
to’ be eaten, when they can buy delicious codfish, in 
prime condition, for one-fourth of the price, Thus 
do metropolitan ignorance and lack of taste encour- 
age mercenary and unseasonable raids upon a crea- 
ture that, in April, May, and June, is “a dish for 
Juno when she banquets.” Verily, the man who 
catches or buys a brook trout between August and 
March deserves 


*——a hook in his guilet, 
and asmall trout to pull it.” 
Mr. Norris, in his “American Angler’s Book,” which, 


upon the whole, is the most exhaustive and sensible 


work of its class which has been published on this 
side of the Atlantic—has something to say about this 
great grief of all true-hearted anglers, but he does not 
apply the lash to the ignoble fish-slaughterers and 
those who purchase their ill-gotten spoils as viva- 
ciously as we could wish. They deserve no quarter 
from the “ gentle craft,” and should receive none. Dr. 
Johnson said that a hack punster was capable of 
picking pockets, The conclusion was a non sequitur ; 
but if he had connected any degree of moral turpi- 
tude with the cowardly act of killing trout on their 
spawning beds or “snaking” them through the 
ice, we should not feel inclined to dispute the 
dictum. 

The anglers of America have long wanted such a 
book as Mr. Norris has given them. The English 
works on angling are only partially suited to our lati- 
tudes, and most of them are encumbered with pedan- 
tic minutie which practical anglers know to be use- 
less. Venerable Izaak’s ‘Complete Angler,” old as 
it is, is decidedly the most valuable of them all. Of 
American books on the subject, Dr. Bethune’s “ Wal- 
ton,” and “Fish and Fishing,” by Frank Forrester 
(the late Henry William Herbert), are, perhaps, the 
most popular. Dr. Bethune’s annotations and sug- 
gestions are admirable, but they do not cover the 
whole ground, and “Frank Forrester’s” treatise is 
marred by many glaring errors. Whoever fishes for 
striped bass, for instance, according to F. F.’s direc- 
tions, will be likely to lose much tackle and make 
few captures. Mr. Norris has evidently given his 
whole heart as well as mind to his theme. He treats 
it con amore, and except that he dips into ichthyology 
rather deeper than is desirable in a book professedly 
devoted to sport, is generally genial as well’as in- 
structive. He is not mistaken in supposing that his 
simple narrations “ will touch a chord of sympathy in 
the breasts of good-natured readers who ‘love to be 
quiet and go a angling.’” 

Among the divisions of the work which most de- 
serve the special attention of “brothers of the 
angle” are those relating to the “Salmon Family,” 
“Salmon Fishing,” “Trout Fly-fishing,” “Inland 
Trout Fishing,” “ Sea Trout Fishing,” and the chap- 
ters treating of the different kinds of tackle, flies, 
and so forth. The suggestions and directions touch- 
ing hooks, lines, flies, rods, and other paraphernalia 
of the art are clear, simple, and, according to 
our judgment, generally correct. The “ American 
Angler’s Book” contains a large amount of valuable 
information about the principal salmon and trout 
streams, and other fishing grounds of the United 
States and Canada, and is embellished with many 
wood-cuts, some of which are very good and others 
quite the reverse. 

Under the head of “Dies Piscatorie” Mr. Norris serves 
up his recollections of certain “noonings” with the 
trout of Hamilton county, N. Y., New Hampshire, 
the Adirondacks, the region of Lake Superior, 
etc. These fishing-day reminiscences are given in the 
form of dialogues. They are intended, it is presum- 
ed, to be Izaak Waltonish; but upon the whole are 
rather dull, with here and there, however, a gleam of 
not particularly refined humor, The work contains 
about seven hundred pages, and, barring a few very 
bad typographical blunders, its mechanical execution 
is very creditable to the publishers, 


“ Elements of Intellectual Philosophy.” By Rev. Joseph 
Alden, D.D., LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1866. Pp. 292. 

Dr. ALDEN has had a long experience and much 
success as a teacher of intellectual and moral philos- 
ophy, and in this compact volume he exhibits the 
method and results of his instructions in a clear and 
animated style. The work is not to be judged as a 
complete system of mental philosophy, but rather as 
an indication of the way in which the minds of the 
pupils are to be stimulated and guided when they 
enter upon the wide field of metaphysical study. 
The author brings the student face to face with the 
pertinent and decisive questions; and this is the 
yalue of the book. The main topics in intellectual 
philosophy are brought forward in a natural order ; 
and the opinions of many leading metaphysicians 





are freely discussed and controverted. The judg- 


{ments of the author are shrewd and, in the main, 


just. Both teachers and pupils will find this to be a 
useful manual for consultation. 





LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 


Mr. PatneEas T. BARNUM, showman, has had the honor 
such as it is, of having his life taken in French, though 
what profit or amusement any Frenchman can find 
therein is more than we can see. It makes a sizeable 
affair, does Barnum’s autobiography—say, a volume of 
nearly one hundred double-column pages, about fourteen 
inches high by ten broad, which is a good deal of paper 
and print for one franc, thirty centimes. It is published 
at Paris by Gustave Barba, libraire-editeur, Rue de Seine 
31, and illustrated by Janet-Lange, who appears to be a 
clever artist in his way, but who has no more idea of his 
author and his author’s countrymen than Mr. Darley hag 
of Dickens and the people who figure in his novels. In 
fact, they are unmistakably French. Even those which 
are based on portraits, as the headsof Barnum and Jenny 
Lind, have undergone a transformation into something— 
not “rich,” but certainly very “strange.” Tom Pouce, 
who stands about knee-high to Barnum’s cane, and who 
might almost lodge in Barnum’s hat, is not so far from 
the original, as we remember his manly face and form, 
Our old friend, the Mermaid, who figures in the text as “La 
Siréne,” is as lovely as in life, supposing, of course, she 
ever had any life, which she hadn’t, as the old lady in 
Punch would say. Laughably unlike the originals are 
“Ja famille royale de Angleterre,” to whom, as we all re- 
member, Tom Pouce had the honor of being presented 
once uponatime. “Sa Majesté la reine Victoria” sits 
about eight or nine feet high, looking inquiringly into the 
face of Mr. Barnum, who stands in a humble attitude, with 
his right arm in an impossible position. Le géant (“ there 
were giants on the earth in those days”) is the picture of 
good humor, which we take to be the normal condition 
of all such great men. All this, and more of the same 
sort—there are forty illustrations in all—besides the vol- 
uminous memoir, may be had for one franc and thirty 
centimes, or about twenty-five cents of our money, sup- 
posing exchange to be what it was once, which is cheap 
enough in all conscience. It is, we should say, a good 
thing to have in the house—particularly when one does 
not understand French! We congratulate Mr. Barnum 
upon his translation, and hope that the next one which 
he undergoes will be—but as that is rather a grave sub- 
ject, we'll say no more about it—before Mrs. Boffin. 

Mr. W1LL1AM V. SPENCER, of Boston, has in prepara- 
tion “Essays, Philosophical and Theological,” by James 
Martineau, professor in Manchester College, London, and, 
be believe, a relative of Miss Martineau, novelist, politi- 
cal economist, and what not besides. Mr. Martineau has 
contributed largely to the “Prospective,” “ Westmin- 
ster,” “ National,” and other reviews, and his writings 
have made their mark upon men of various denomina- 
tions. One of his objects, probably his chief object, is to 
defend religion, not in the blind unreasoning way of the 
past, but wisely and fearlessly, separating it from its 
historical accidents and accretions, and doing battle for 
its essential elements against the modern critical and 
skeptical schools of philosophy. The first volume of Mr. 
Martineau’s “ Essays ” will be issued in April, to be fol- 
lowed by others in due time. 

NExtT to the pleasure of reading rare books is the en- 
joyment of reading about them in biographical works, 
where these can be obtained, and, where they cannot, 
even in catalogues. Many a book-collector has carried 
off his ignorance by a sudden remembrance of something 
that he has seen in a catalogue years before, palming his 
memory off for knowledge with those who knew no bet- 
ter. And really there is a kind of knowledge to be got 
from a well-prepared catalogue which is not to be 
despised, since it is the beginning of bibliography. A 
couple of London publications of this nature, selected 
from a bundle of recent date, contain three or four bits 
of literary information which are worth remembering. 
Take the first article on the first page of part 60 of the 
list of John Waller, “bookseller and dealer in auto- 
graphs.” It is a copy of Conradus Gesneri’s “ Mithri- 
dates,” Tiguri, MDLV., a favorite volume with Ben Jon- 
son, whose signature it contains on the title, with two 
lines in his autograph, not to mention his underlinings 
of passages which struck his fancy and satisfied his 





erudition. Who that loves the memory of “rare Ben” . 


would not like to have this waif from his library, and, 
pockets permitting, would not be willing to give £3 138, 
6d. for it? The second article on the same page is @ 
presentation copy of Burke’s “ Reflections on the Revolu- 





ion in Franco;” the fifth a copy of Dugdale’s “ Privi- 
t 
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leges of the Baronage in England,” with the rare sig- 
nature of John Locke. Lesser names, as Sergeant Tal- 
fourd’s, of whom there are two specimens, abound, and 
are as cheap as they should be. 

Much better than Mr. Waller’s list is No. 16 of Mr. W. 
S. Ellis’s “ New Collection of Rare and Valuable Books,” 
a handsome pamphlet of 72 pages, containing nine hund- 
red and six lots, some of which are “eminently desir- 
able,” as the dealers say. Lot 605, for instance, a copy 
of Lycophron’s Alexandra, Gr. et Lat. per. Gul. Cante 
rum, cum. Comment, Js. Tzetzis, Geneve. P. Stephanus’ 
1601, formerly belonged to John Milton, who has written 
on the fly-leaf: 

“Sum ex libris Jo. Miltoni, 
1634.” 
Is not that a relic worth possessing, even at the cost of 
fifty guineas? Weighing it in the balance with money, 
a genuine collector would say with Robert Gomersall : 
“What is gold but yellow dirt ?” 

Lot 260 is a copy of Coleridge’s “ Biographia Literaria,” 
“Sibylline Leaves,” etc., four volumes in all, with a long 
letter of Coleridge’s inserted, containing some of his own 
verses, and a criticism on Southey—the whole for twenty- 
one shillings, say about twelve dollars in green-backs. 
Lot 862, Thomas Fletcher’s “ Poems and Translations ” 
(1692), is a presentation copy from the author. It also 
contains a page of additional poetry in his autograph. 
“Page 137, for ye 2nd verse read as follows, instead ye 
remaining part of that side: 

“ Sweet was his voice as David's pastoral pipe, 
Sweet as the morning chirp of tow’ring larks, 
Or the liquid chuckle of Philomel 
When she salutes the early dawn of day, 
Wak'd by the pointed thorn against her breast. 
Sweet was his voice, who, robed with glory, first 
Proclaimed him born whom the impatient world 
Long wish’d, David's great son, the Shepherd’s King.” 

Lot 626, a copy of Crashaw’s “Steps to the Temple” 
(1648), contains, in a cotemporary hand, a number of un- 
published epigrams by Thomas Fuller, the celebrated di- 
vine; a sonnet to Richard Lovelace; several poems ad- 
dressed to “Lucasta ;’ and a number of poems, sacred 

and profane, signed by Dudley Lovelace, a brother of 
Richard, to whom the volume once belonged, and who is 
not much known as a poet. 

Lot 725, Ramsay’s “ Poems,” Edinburgh, 1727, contains, 
besides the author’s presentation inscription, “To Dr. 
Robinson when at Edinburgh, July 30, 1734,” eighteen 
lines of verse, written at the age of fifty-one, some years 
after he had expressed his determination to give over the 
writing of poetry. In the last six lines of this “screed” 
he mentions the Duke of Queensbury, Gay’s patron and 
friend, who, when in Edinburgh, used to lounge, with his 
poet, in honest Allan’s shop : 

“ Thanks to Queensbury and the rest 
Wha gave what biggit up my nest. 
When quarto volume chanced to get in 
Five hundreds frae the best in Brittain ; 
For which I'll chant and shaw I’m gratefull, 
Till canker’d eild makes singing hatefull.” 

After all, one might do worse than run his eye for five 
minutes over a catalogue of old books and autographs. 
He might read a Braddon novel, a Ledger poem (no, he 
couldn’t read that), the debates in Congress, or even the 
Independent ! 


». FOREIGN. 


Srr EDWARD BULWER LyTTON is a man of varied at- 
tainments and countless ambitions. Aiming to do all 
things in literature, he has succeeded in doing many well, 
though his greatest successes still leave something to be 
desired. He began his career forty years ago with a 
volume of poems, and from that day to this he has never 
ceased trying to be a poet. But a poet he is not, and 
cannot be, in spite of his ambition and his attainments. 
His last volume, “ The Lost Tales of Miletus,” is a proof 
of this, though no stronger than his abortive epic, “ King 
Arthur,” and his untrenchant satire, “ The New Timon.” 
What he has labored to accomplish in his Milesian poems 
is thus stated in his preface : 


“ Out of such indications of the character and genius of 
the lost Milesian fables, and from the remnants of myth 


only in such repertories of ancient legend as those of 
Apollodorus and Conon, but scattered throughout the 
Scholiasts or in the pages of Pausanias and Atheneus, I 
have endeavored to weave together a few stories that 
May serve as feeble specimens of the various kinds of 
subject in which these ancestral tale-tellers may have 
exercised their faculties of invention. I have selected 
from Hellenic myths those in which the ground is not 
preoccupied, by the great poets of antiquity, in works yet 
extant ; and which, therefore, may not be without the 
attraction of novelty to the general reader. In this selec- 
tion I have avoided, of course, any of the more licentious 
themes, to which, it is to be feared, the Boccaccios of Mile- 
tus sometimes stooped their genius; while I have endeav- 


they once enjoyed on elements congenial to art in every 
land and age ; subjects readily lending themselves to nar 
rative construction or dramatic situation, and capable of 
that degree of human interest which is essential to the 
successful employment of all the more fanciful agencies 
of wonder.” 

Sir Edward is not usually an innovator, but in this in- 
stance he has tried to do something out of the common 
way, which is to introduce into English versification 
“new combinations of blank or rhymeless meter,composed 
not in lines of arbitrary length and modulation (of which 
we have a few illustrious examples) but in the regularity 
and compactness of uniform stanza.” The attempt does 
not impress us favorably, partly because Sir Edward is 
not a poet, and partly because we think it is foreign to 
the genius of the language. We can recall but one or two 
unrhymed poems, such as Sir Edward has attempted, 
which can be considered successful, and we believe that 
those would have been better had they been cast in 
rhythmical molds. The best of these is Collins’s famous 
ode to “ Evening,” the music of which is exquisite. Take 
a stanza or two as an example: 


“If aught of oaten stop or pastoral song 
May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest ear, 
Like thy own solemn springs, ° 
Thy springs and dying gales ; 


‘*O nymph reserved, while now the bright-haired sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts 
With braid etherial wove 
O’erhang his wavy bed; 


** Now air is hushed, save where the weak-eyeé bat, 
With short, shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing; 
Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 


“ As oft he rises midst the twilight path 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum; 
Now teach me, maid composed, 
To breathe some softened strain, 


“ Whose numbers, stealing through thy darkening vale, 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit, 
As, musing slow, I hail 
Thy genial loved return!” 


Admirable as this is, we should have preferred it in 
yrhyme, for we believe that Collins would have packed his 
meaning closer thereby, and would have made his pic- 
tures clearer. At any rate, he would have given us mod- 
ulations and cadences like those in his ‘‘ Ode on the Death 
of Thomson” and his “ Ode written in the beginning of 
the year 1746,” which would have sung themselves into 
perpetual remembrance. Who that has a soul for poetry 
can forget : 


‘“*How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blessed ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mold, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod!” 


Or, more delightful still, if that be possible, the music of 
a stanza like this? o 


‘In yonder grave a Druid lies, 
Where slowly winds the stealing wave; 
The year’s hest sweets shall duteous rise, 
To deck its poet’s sylvan grave.” 


If this is not in the finest sense poetry, there is none in the 
English language. Let us see how near Edward comes 
to it with his unrhymed Horatian measures. Here isa 


description of Argiope, the daughter of Amartis the Scyth- 
ian: 


‘Men blest her when she moved before their eyes 
Shame-faced, as blushing to be born so fair, 
Mild as that child of gods 
Violet-crowned Athens hallowing named ‘ Pity.’ 


“Now, of a sudden, over that bright face 
There fell the shadow of some troubled thought, 
As cloud, from purest dews 
Updrawn, makes sorrowful a star in heaven: 


‘“* And as a nightingale that having heard 
A perfect music from some master’s lyre, 
Steals into coverts lone, 
With her own melodies no more contented, 


‘“‘But haunted by the strain, till then unknown, 
Seeks to re-sing it back, herself to charm, 
Seeks still, and ever fails, 
Missing the key-note which unlocks the music,— 


‘*So, from her former pastimes in the choir 
Of comrade virgins, stole Argiope, 
Lone amid summer leaves 


Brooding that thought which was her joy and trouble. 


“The King discerned the change in his fair child, 
And questioned oft, yet could not learn the cause; 
The sunny bridge between 
The lip and heart which childhood builds was broken. 


‘Not more Aurora, stealing into heaven, 
Conceals the mystic treasures of the deep 
Whence with chaste blush she comes, 
Than virgin bosoms guard their earliest secret.” 


This is certainly clever verse, but we fail to see any poetry 





ored to take subjects which depended for the popularity 


in it. The following is better, and worse—better in 


substance, and worse, because the rigidity of its versifica 
tion makes us look for the rhyme which never comes: 


* Ships rocked on whitening waves ; the seamen langhed; 
* Death is bound fast,’ they cried ; ‘no wave can drown.’ 
Red lightnings wrapt the felon plundering shrines, . 

And smote the cradled babe ; 


“** Blaze on,’ the felon said, ‘ye cannot kill.’ 
The mother left the cradle with a smile ; 
‘A pretty toy,’ quoth she, ‘the Thunderer’s bolt! 
My urchin plays with it. 


“* Brats do not need a mother; there's no death.’ 
The adulteress, starting, cried, ‘ Forgive me, Zeus!’ 
‘Tut!’ quoth the gallant, ‘let the storm rave on; 

Kiss me. No death, no Zeus!’ 


“*Laugh, kiss, sin on; ere night I have ye all,’ 
Growled the unseen, whose flight awoke the storm; 
And in the hall where death sate crowned with flowers 
Burst through closed doors the blast. 


“ Waiting his host’s return to sup, death sate, 
A jolly, rubicund, tun-bellied Death; 
Charmed with his chair, despite its springs of steel}, 
And lilting Bacchic songs. 


“* Suddenly round about him and around 
Circled the breath that kindled Phlegethon; 
Melted like wax the ligaments of steel, 

And Death instinctive rose. 


‘“* He did not see the hell-king’s horrent shape, 
But well he knew the voice at which the hall 
Shook to the roots of earth in Tartarus. 

‘Find I the slave of life 


‘***In mine own viceroy, life’s supremest lord ? 
Haste—thy first charge, thine execrable host ; 
Then long arrears pay up; career the storm, 

And seize, and seize, and seize! 


“ «Bring me the sailor chuckling in his ship, 
The babe whose cradle knows no mother’s knee, 
The adulterer in the riot of his kiss, 
And say, ‘ Zeus reigns and Death!’ ” 


Sir Edward’s nearest approach to poems are the well- 
known serenade, 


‘* When stars are in the quiet skies,” 

and the piece of compact, cleverly-reasoned verse, enti- 
tled “The Sabbath.” As the latter shows Sir Edward’s 
talent at its best we give it below: 


THE SABBATH. 
Fresh glides the brook, and blows the gale, 
Yet yonder halts the quiet mill! 
The whirring wheel, the rushing sail, 
How motionless and still! 


Six days of toil, poor child of Cain, 
Thy strength the slave of want may be; 
The seventh thy limbs escape the chain— 
A God hath made thee free! 


Ah, tender was the law that gave 
This holy respite to the breast, 

To breathe the gale, to watch the wave, 
And know the wheel may rest! 


But where the waves the gentlest glide 
What image charms to light thine eyes ? 
The spire reflected on the tide 
Invites thee to the skies. 


To teach the soul its noblest worth 
The rest from mortal toils is given ; 
Go, snatch the brief reprieve from earth 

And pass—a guest to heaven. 


They tell thee in their dreaming school, 
Of power from old dominion hurled, 

When rich and poor, with juster rule, 
Shall share the altered world. 


Alas, since time itself began, 
That fable hath but fooled the hour ; 
Each age that ripens power in man, 
But subjects man to power. 


Yet every day in.seven, atleast, 
One bright republic shall be known: 
Man's world awhile hath surely ceased, 
When God proclaims his own! 


Six days may rank divide the poor, 
O Dives, from thy banquet hall; 
The seventh the Father opes his door, 
And holds his feast, for all! 
Mr. Percy FITzGERALD’s recent work on Charles 
Lamb contains little that is new to us here, though we 
believe a considerable portion of its material is fresh to 
English readers. Glancing over the extracts from it in 
the London journals we come across scores of Lamb’s 
old jokes; as, his answer to the omnibus-driver’s “ All 
full inside?” his being “a matter-of-lie-man ;” and his 
willingness to sit with anything save a hen and a. tailor. 
The best thing in the volume is probably Lamb’s letter 
to Mr. P. G. Patmore, the father of Coventry Patmore, 
the poet, whose reminiscences of his literary life and 
friends were published some ten or eleven years since. 
It shows Elia’s odd, bizarre humor, and his habit of mys- 
tification, at its best : 
““CHARLES LAMB TO P, G, PATMORE, 


“Dear P—Lam so poorly! I have been toa funeral, where I 
made a pun, to the consternation of the rest of the mourners. 
And we had wine, I can’t describe to you the how which the 
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widow set up at proper intervals. Dash could, for it was not un 
like what he makes. .. Dash is frightful this morning. He whines 
and stands up on his hind legs. He misses Becky, who is gone 
to town. I took him to Barnet the other or. and he couldn't eat 
his victuals afterit. Pray God his intellects be not ‘-¥" 4 Mary 
is gone out for some soles. I ~ ot it’s no use to ask you to 
come and partake of ‘em; else there’s a steam vessel... .. Oh, 
Iam so poorly! I waked it at my cousin's the bookbinder’s, who 
is now with God; or if he is not, it’s no fault of mine. We a 
the Frank wines do not disagree with Mrs. Patmore. By the 
way, Llike her. Did yee ever taste frogs? Get them if you can. 
They are like little Liliput rabbits, only a thought nicer. Christ, 
how sick I am !—not of the world, but of the widow’s shrub. She’s 
sworn under £6,000, but I think she perjured herself. She howls 
in Ela, and I comfort her in B flat. You understand music? If 
you haven't got Massinger, you have nothing to do but go to the 
first bibliothéque you can light upon at Boulogne, and ask for it 
(Gifford’s edition), and if they haven't got it, youcan have Athalie, 
ar Monsieur Racine, and make the best of it. But that ‘Old 
w’’s delicious. ‘No shrimps!’ (That's in answer to Mary's 
question about how the soles are to be ei Tam uncertain 
where this wandering letter may reach you. hat you mean by 
Poste Restante, God knows. Do you mean I must pay the post- 
age? So I do, to Dover. We had a merry passage with the 
widow at the Commons. She was howling—part howling and 
part giving directions to the proctor—when crash! down went 
my sister through a crazy chair, and made the clerks grin, and I 
grinned, and the widow tittered—and then I knew that she was 
not inconsolable. Mary was more frightened than hurt, She'd 
make a good match for anybody (by she, 1 mean the widow). 


‘Ifhe bring but a relict away 
He is happy, nor heard to complain.’—Shenstone. 


Proctor has got a wen growing out at the nape of his neck, which 
his wife wants him to have cut off; but 1 think it rather an agree- 
able excrescence—like his poetry—redundant. Hone has hanged 
himself for debt. Godwin was taken up for picking pockets. 
Becky takes to bad courses. Her father was blown up in a steam 
machine. Thecoroner found it insanity. I should not like him 
to sit on my letter. Do you observe my direction? Is it Gallic? 
—Classical? Do try and Ret some frogs. You must ask for 
* grenouilles’ (green-eels). They don’t understand ‘frogs,’ though 
it’s a common phrase with us. If you go through Bulloign (Bou- 
logne), va me if old Godfrey is living, and how he got home from 
the Crusades. He must be a very old man now. there is any- 
thing new in politics or literature in France, keep it till I see 
you again, for ’m in nohurry. Chatty-Briant (Chateaubriand) is 


well, —-. I think I have no more news; only give both our 
three,’ says Dash) to Mrs. Patmore, and bid her get 
uite well, as Iam at present, bating qualms, and the ae \ ag 


loves (‘al 


ent to losing a valuable relation. 
“* Londres, July 19, 1827.” 


Mr. Epwarp WIi1aAmM LANE, the distinguished | course, if a man chooses to sell his birthright of fine 
English Orientalist, to whom we are indebted for the| emotions and lofty ideas for a literal mess of pottage, 
first real translation of “The Thousand and One Nights,” | nobody has any right to interfere with him. Only we 
has lately published the first volume of an “Arabic_| may protest against the effrontery of declaring that the 
English Lexicon,” which places him high among | pottage and the finer emotions and lofty ideas are all of 
scholars, as indeed it ought to, considering the time he | equal worth and equal rank in the scale of desirable ob- 


has bestowed upon it. “ Nearly twenty years,” he says, 
‘have now elapsed since I commenced this work. Had I 
foreseen that the whole labor of the composition must fall 
upon me, or the project be abandoned, and had I also 
foreseen the length of time that it would require of me 
unaided, I should certainly not have had the courage to 
undertake it. For seven years, in Cairo, I pros- 
ecuted my task on each of the work-days of the week, 
after an early breakfast, until within an hour of mid_ 
night, with few and short intervals of rest (often with no 
interruption but that of a few minutes ata time fora 
meal, and half an hour for exercise), except on rare occa- 
sions when I was stopped by illness, and once when I 
devoted three days to a last visit to the Pyramids; I sel. 
dom allowed myself to receive a visitor except on Fri- 
days, the Sabbath, and leisure day of the Moslems; and 
more than once I passed a quarter of a year without 
going out of my house.” : 

Mr. Lane’s work, which is to fill two large, closely- 
printed volumes, will consist of two books, the first con- 
taining all the classical words and significations com- 
monly known to the learned among the Arabs; the 
second those that are of rare occurrence, and not com- 
monly known. 


Mr. Reade has broken his word, for he carefully conceals 
that he has even any capacity for that great function. 
He can write paradoxes and blunt epigrams ; but this is 
only a trick of the time. It is as laughable to hear a 
manufacturer of these shallow crudities talk about what 


a halfpenny squib compared to the sun-god. A man can- 
not have done much in the way of thinking who can, as 
Mr. Reade does, couple together ‘the chef d’euvres of 
painting, of music, and of the culinary art.’ These, he 
tells us, in the oracular fashion which he loves, ‘ can only 
be enjoyed by those whose tastes have been refined by 
experience and study.’ To place cooking on a level with 
painting and music is a favorite habit of modern young 
men. A brochette d’ortolans ranks with a symphony, 
and Francatelli occupies a seat in the Temple of Fame 
by the side of Beethoven and Tintoret. And we do not 
know why it should be otherwise. A man cannot 
ascend above his own nature; and if he takes pleasure 
in nothing except in so far as it gratifies a sense, he may 
very well class along with one another, as exactly equal, 


ing whether any of them appeal to faculties beyond and 


jects.” 


above the mere sense. The musician tickles the ear. The 
painter amuses the eye. That is all Mr. Reade seems to 
feel about them. So, when the cook tickles his palate, 
he sees no difference between the processes. A good 
potage excites in his bosom precisely as sublime emotions, 
calls up before him just as grand pictures, fills his capa- 
cious mind with quite as many true and elevated 
thoughts, as if, instead of potage, it had been the ‘ Jupitér 
Symphony,’ or Rubens’s ‘ Descent from the Cross.’ Of 


papers have been burying of late, mistaking him for the 
unfortunate Artemus Ward, who, with his wife, was 
recently killed by an oil-explosion in Worcester, Mass., ig 
lecturing through the South with great success. 

Mrs. JuLIA WARD Howe, a Boston paper tells us, de. 


he ‘thinks,’ as it would be to hear a street-boy letting off | jivered a lecture one evening last week before the New 


York Century Club, which is news here, particularly to 
the members of the Century, who may be supposed to 
know somewhat of the doings of their club. Mrs. Howe 
was invited to read a poem, or deliver a lecture, or some- 
thing of the kind, but she has not done so yet. 

THE out-of-town papers are busy appointing editors to 
the forthcoming “'Town and Country Magazine.” Yes- 
terday they elected Mr. R. H. Stoddard to the chair, to. 
day Mr. Bayard Taylor, and to-morrow they will probably 
bestow the same honor on Mr. E. C. Stedman, Mr, 
Donald G. Mitchell, or Mr. Anybody else whose name 
happens to occur to their imaginative paragraphists. The 
contributors, according to the same infallible authorities, 
are Mr. and Mrs. Stoddard, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Stedman, 
Mr. Swinton, Mr. Winter, and Mr. Gardette. To which 


all the objects that appeal to the senses, without reflect-| beg leave to add Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Lowell, Mr. 


Holmes, Mr. Emerson, Mr. Whittier, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. 
Spofford, Miss Abigail Dodge, Mrs. Lewes, Mrs. Gaskell» 
Mrs. Nichols, Mrs. Browning, Mr. Browning, Mr. Tenny- 
son, Mr. Dickens, Mr. Reade, Mr. Trollope, Mr. John 
Milton, and Mr. William Shakespeare. This list may 
strike the reader as absurd, but it is not more so than 
much of the gossip afloat in country papers about New 
York writers and magazines. 

M. CHARLES AUGUSTE DEFANCOUPRET, the translator 
of Scott’s and Cooper’s novels, died recently at the age of 


M. TureErs is said to be, on his mother’s side, a grand- 
nephew of the two poets Chenier. 

M. AMEDE£E THIERRY, a brother of the historian, igs 
likely to be elected by the French Academy in the place 


in the locality.” 





Kine OTHo of Greece is said to be engaged upon a 
translation of the “Iliad.” We are not told into what 
language, but most probably German. 

THE papers of the late Walter Savage Landor—whom 
Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne is plucky enough to call 
«‘the greatest of cotemporary names,” a poet’s verdict in 
which we heartily concur—his remains, we say, which 
fill eight or ten large boxes, have been placed in the 
hands of Mr. John Forster, the biographer of Goldsmith 
and Sir John Eliot, who was Landor’s friend for many 
years, “faithful among the faithless,” and who will know 
what to do with them, biographically or otherwise. We 
anticipate a remarkable book, of which they will form 
the substance. 

Mr. WiInwoopD READE, a young Englishman of the 
“about town” order, who published a very readable 
work on tie “ Eastern Coast of Africa,” two or three 
years since, has been trying his hand at a novel—“ See- 
Saw ”—which must be a funny, not to say disgusting, 
performance. “Women,” he says in it, “love to uncork 
their minds, and empty the contents into some female 
ear.” And, speaking of two lovers sitting side by side, 
he says, “it was a kind of marriage, that they wndressed 
their hearts before each other.” The hero takes to sup- 
per a baroness of questionable morals, whose “soft lips, 
soaked in champagne, sponged Maddalena from his 
mind.” The Saturday Review has some sharp things to 
say about the book: “ The worst of it is, that writers of 

Mr. Reade’s stamp will never see anything but the ani- 
ml and selfish side of their kind; and as for thinking, 





A COLLECTION of Voltaire’s relics, belonging to the late 
Marquis de Villette, who had so long the custody of Vol-| the New Free Press of Vienna. His honorarium for the 
taire’s heart, was lately sold by auction in France, and|same—to use the English synonym for pay—will be 
realized very fair prices; as,a crown of gilt paper pre- | $5,000. 
sented to Voltaire at the Théatre Francais, 440f. ; a satin 
waistcoat belonging to him, 490f.; his robe de chambre, | was lately found dead in a quarry near Gotha. He was 
990f. ; arm-chair, 2,000f. ; and a portrait of him at the age | more than eighty years old. » 
of thirty-five, by Largilliére, 6,200f. 


of M. Dupin. 
M. ALEx. DuMAS is to write a novel of Parisian life for 


Dr. ELWALD, the editor of the “ Almanach de Gotha,” 


M. LAMARTINE is out with another begging-letter to 


Mr. JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL, the Shakespearian | his subscribers. 


editor, has in preparation a work upon which he has been 
engaged for many years, “ Illustrations of the Life and 
Writings of William Shakespeare.” 
by subscription in large folio volumes (matching, we pre- : : 
eet oe. Halliwell's weisknown ee edition ae Shake. novelista, have lately published a new novel, “‘The Fores 
speare), the number of which is not stated. They are to 
be profusely illustrated by engravings on wood, of which : 
one artist, Mr. J. T. Blight, has furnished, Mr. Halliwell | Tat poverty, in an obscure suburb of London. 
says, ‘the almost incredible number of 632 sketches of 
old houses, scenery, and details of archeological remains | “ Atalanta in Calydon,” and “Chastelard,” is to edit for 
Mr. Halliwell’s plan is thus stated by | Moxon’s seriesof “Miniature Poets ” a selection from the 
himself: “ It is proposed, in a series of folio volumes, to 
accumulate a collection of materials illustrative of the de-|moir. He will also publish early in the spring a collec: 
tails of Shakespeare’s life and works, in which, among | tion of his own poetical miscellanies, extending over the 
other matters, the Stratford-on-Avon, the London, and | last seven or eight years. 

the England of the poet’s day will be attempted to be in- 


terpreted by the aid of cotemporary documents and 
books, and by an elaborate system of truthful artistic il- 
lustration. I wish, at the same time, to produce a work 
which shall be creditable as a specimen of English ty- 
pography. It is curious that the art of printing should 
have reached to perfection soon after its introduction, and 
that no modern books equal some of the old ones in their 
execution. If encouraged, I will spare neither pains nor 


expense in an attempt to emulate the finest examples of 


the ancient presses. The public will, I hope, enable me 
to do this. It is of no use at all commencing the work 
unless these ideas can be carried out with ample means, 
and on a liberal scale of expenditure. I can fortunately 
afford to work at these grateful studies without the pros- 
pect of remuneration, but not to incur the loss of the 
many thousand pounds an inadequate subscription list 
would here entail ; and works of this kind, unless one is 
prepared to sustain an excessive pecuniary loss, can only 
be printed by subscription.” 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. Wi111AM D. HoweELLs, it is reported, has accepted 


It will be published 


M. THEOPHILE GAUTIER is publishing in the columns 
of the Moniteur a novel entitled “ Spirite.” 


MEssrs. ERCHMANN-CHATRAIN, a new firm of French 


Lodge.” 
JosEPH MAzzInI is said to be lying very ill, and in 


Mr. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, the author of 


urks of Lord Byron, with a prose introduction or me- 





Mr. Ropert BucHANAN, the young Scottish poet, is to 





edit a volume in the series just mentioned, and Mr. Robert 
Browning another—the latter, we believe, a selection from 
the minor poems of Shelley. We are curious to see what 
he has to say concerning the author of “ Queen Mab.” 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Hurp & HovuGHTon 
Poems, People’s Edition.” 

Mr. Gro. W. CARLETON has in the press, ‘‘ Adrift in 
Dixie,” by Edmund Kirke ; a new edition of “ Souvenirs 
of Travel,” by Madame Octavia Walton Le Vert ; anda 
new edition of “The Orpheus C. Kerr Papers.” 

Mr. J. Bradburn will shortly publish “ Roebuck: a° 
Novel ;’ “Enone: a Tale of a Woman’s Life in Rome ;” 
and “ Only a Woman’s Heart: a Love Story.” 


Messrs. Leyrpoppt & Hot have in preparation 
“Essays on Beethoven’s Sonatas,” by Elterlein and Marx ; 
«Ehlert’s Letters on Music;” and “ Lobe’s Catechism of 
Musical Knowledge.” 


Messrs. J. B. Lipprncort & Co. have in preparation 


an offer to sever his connection with a weekly paper in | « Hidden Depths ;” “Plato’s Republic,” translated by Drs. 
this city in order to accept a very responsible literary | Davies and Vaughan; “A System of Medicine,” edited 
position in Boston in connection with a leading period-| py J, Russell Reynolds, M.D., F.R.C.P., etc. ; Dr. Aitken’s 


ical. 


“Science and Practice of Medicine, fourth edition ;” 





Mr. CHARLES F. BRowNE, whom the Californian |“ Lord Macaulay’s Speeches, People’s Edition ;” “Com- 
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parative Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate Ani- 
mals,” by Richard Owen, F.R.S., D.C.L.; “ Life of St. Ig 
natius Loyola,” edited by Edward Healy Thompson, 
M.A.; “The Harmonies of Nature and the Unity of 
Creation,” by Dr. George Hastings; “ Rocks Classified 
and Described,” by Bernard von Cotta; “ An Account of 
the Life and Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg,” by 
William White; “The History of Usury,” by J. B.C. 
Murray ; “ The Song Book,” words selected and arranged 
by John Hullah.; “The Story of Gisli the Outlaw,” from 
the Icelandic, by G. W. Dasent, D.C.L.; Towne’s 
“Manual of Chemistry;” and “Old Sir Douglas: a 
Novel,” by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

Messrs. ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS announce “ The 
Childhood of Jesus;” “Christ’s Wonderful Works ;” 
“The Parables of Christ;” “The Friends of Jesus ;” 
“The Story of the Cross ;” “Stories of the Holy Land ;” 
the fourth volume of D’Aubigné’s “ History of the Refor. 
mation of the Time of Caivin;” and “Rescued from 
Egypt,” and “ Fairy Know-a-bit,” by A. L. 0. E. 

M. MICHELET is about to publish a “ Histoire de Louis 
Xv.” 

M. LAFOND has in the press the sixth volume of his 
“Contemporains de Shakespeare.” 

THE Rev. Alexander Roberts, D.D., is about to edit a 
collection of all the “ Fathers of the Christian Church 
previous to the Council of Nice.” 

M. GuiIzoT announces “Meditations on the Actual 
State of the Christian Religion.” 

Mr. CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S., has nearly ready, “ Do- 
‘mesticated Animals and Cultivated Plants ; or, The Princi- 
ples of Variation, Inheritance, Reversion, Crossing, Inter- 
breeding, and Selection under Domestication.” 

LaDy TREVELYAN, the sister of Lord Macaulay, is 
about to edit a complete edition va the works of her 
illustrious brother. 

Mr. SAMUEL BAILEY has in the press the second 
volume of his work “On the Received Text of Shake- 
speare’s Dramatic Writings, and its Improvement.” 

Mr. JoHN Evtor Hopexin, F.8.A., has in preparation 


“Monograms, Ancient and Modern: their History and 
Treatment, with Examples.” 











DRAMA. 


“ LEAH” IN COURT. 


THE following very suggestive law report appeared in 
the daily papers last week : 


AUGUSTIN DALY 08. KATE JOSEPHINE BATEMAN, 

This was an action commenced by Mr. Daly, the author 
of the celebrated play of “ Leah, the Forsaken,” to recover 
the sum of $410 for literary services from Miss Bateman, 
the famous actress, now playing that drama at Niblo’s 
Theater. The summons was returnable on Monday last 
in the Marine Court, and judgment was rendered in favor 
of plaintiff against Miss Bateman for $499, no one appear- 
ing on her behalf. The cause now came before the court 
on a motion by the defendant to open said judgment and 
allow her to come in and defend the action. 

The defense interposed by Miss Bateman to Mr. Daly’s 
claim is, that at the time he rendered her such services 
she was an infant, viz., only twenty years of age, and 
therefore not liable at law to pay. She also denied the 
services. 

The plaintiff offered to consent to open the default if 
Miss Bateman would waive the defense of infancy, which 
was refused. 

The court offered to compel Miss Bateman to pay costs 
as a condition of being allowed to come in and defend 
but the plaintiff declined to exact any costs from her. 

The defense of infancy which Miss Bateman set up 
being a complete bar to the action, the plaintiff discon- 
tinued the suit. 


These court proceedings do not put the Batemans in a 
very good light before the public. If Miss Bateman did 
not owe Mr. Daly money for services rendered, the fact 
could easily have been proved on trial. Pleading the 
“baby act” shows that it was feared something would be 
made public which the Batemans would rather not have 
known. 

Mr. Daly’s luck in this matter of “Leah” has been 
very, very hard. He reproduces from the German a play 
of rare merit and interest, the principal character 
of which is so peculiarly adapted to Miss Bateman’s 
talents that she has won world-wide fame in its persona- 
tion, and has netted in solid coin not less than $150,000. 
Mr. Daly, if we are informed aright, has received only 
some three hundred dollars in money, and whatever credit 
he deserved was transferred in England to the critic of 
the London Zimes, who was paid handsomely for mutil- 
ating the play so as to gain the favor of that journal. 

This case presents some very peculiar features. Mr. 
Daly is a journalist. Not one of his craft that we are 
aware of has presented his case to the public. He is 





attached to the daily press. Our newspapers universally 
applaud Miss Bateman and ignore him. He is a New 
Yorker, and the vast audiences who thrill and weep over 
his play do not know that any such person exists. Miss 
Bateman can plead the “baby act” in court to keep four 
hundred dollars out of the pockets of the man who fur- 
nished her the play which gave her fame and fortune, and 
there is no onein this great city to cry shame, shame ! 

We advise Mr. Daly to leave New York and go to Lon- 
don. If he should produce a successful play there he 
would share the fame it brought the artiste and have his 
claim on the money netted by the manager. Nay, more, 
the English gentlemen, Wallack, Wheatley, Stuart, etc., 
who now manage our leading theaters, would then gladly 
pay him handsome sums for advance sheets of his plays, 
while if he. remains in New York they would not even 
read his productions. The New York public also, 
which now overlooks him, would think him a monstrous 
clever fellow if he only hailed from London. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 
A FEW WORDS TO THE LADIES. 
New York, Feb. 10, 1866. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Dear Sir: I hardly know whether you will consider 
the following letter as fit for publication in your journal ; 
but in the hope that you will, and that it may perhaps 
cause some one of your readers to look inwards to his or 
her life, I send it to you. 

Before this will appear before your readers the season 
of Lent will have commenced—a season which carries 
with it much solemnity, and is full of suggestive thoughts 
to every one: to the Christian suggestive of the holiest, 
the most endearing, thoughts and ties ; to the follower of 
fashion suggestive on account of the “ dullness” of so- 
ciety during its continuance. It is to the latter class that 
I would, with much earnestness and entreaty, present a 
few ideas for consideration. The past “season” in New 
York has been one of unequaled gayety, both in the 
number of its entertainments and their magnificence— 
many of them unequaled, I venture to say, all things 
considered, in any other town of the world. Our ladies 
never have been more beautiful, never have dressed so 
magnificently, nor given themselves up to the part of 
entertaining and being entertained with such an abandon 
as they have this, winter. Our men have never been so 
open-handed in their hospitalities; and yet, to an ob- 
server, who stands aloof from the whirl, does all this 
gayety showa general advancement in what is most to 
be desired in a nation? The answer must be, no—decid- 
edly no. 

In this increased civilization we have lost much, and 
gained nothing of that which is most to be desired. The 
“pace” of society has called upon our women, and more 
especially our young women, for an amount of exertion 
—in every sense of the word—which sooner or later 
they must regret, as many of us men and very likely 
many of their sister women do regret now. Young women 
“coming out” for the first time, and without the expe- 
rience of their elders, have been led into many breaches 
of what our mothers would have called decorum. Look 
at a woman now as she goes to a ball, dressed in the 
fashion. Her dress is decolleté to such an extent as to often 
give an unwilling (and how many a willing?) bystander 
glimpses of what ought to be shielded from profane 
eyes with a most jealous care; and her hair bedeviled 


*!in some outlandish manner, by a professor of the art of 


trying to make women look the least like what their 
Creator made them. Other peculiarities it is hardly 
decent to speak of, though the present age seems to 
think that there is much taste to be shown in under- 
clothing, and that it is right and proper to show that 
same to their admiring gentlemen friends. Then what 
does society talk of? Is there one iota of anything cal- 
culated to improve or refine the mind to be picked up in 
half a dozen parties? Is it not notorious, and the fact is 
shame of the deepest sort, that scandal, talk about scan- 
dalous men and women, and piquant sayings, form the 
most interesting topic of the day, or rather night and 
morning? One hears now the loveliest women—women 
with whom one strives to connect only the highest and 
purest thoughts and associations—say the most “ slangy” 
things, and often worse; and if one is only fortunate 
enough to say a mot with a double meaning, she is ad- 
mired and quoted and praised for it, when her ears 
ought to tingle at the bare thought of it. 

Will our women—who are the arbiters of our lives— 
deny themselves in this most solemn season of some of | 
the pleasures? (they must be pleasures in which they | 
haye been luxuriating the past season). One I would | 


beg to mention to them with some hesitation, with much | 








deference, and with a deep feeling of pain; that is, the 
present very fashionable way of wearing their walking 
dresses. Where are the brothers, husbands, fathers, I 
wonder? They are powerless or remiss in a very manifest 
duty. Ladies, let me, a most profound worshiper at the 
shrine of true womanhood, implore you not to wear 
dresses which, at every motion you make, disclose what 
you would surely blush for did you really see the dis- 
closures made, as men see them. I can say that often 
enough I have felt ready to weep with sorrow at what I 
have unavoidably witnessed in crowded streets and pub- 
lic conveyances. Modesty seems to have fled oftentimes, 
for no trace of shame was ever visible, that I could see, 
in those who made the pose. You will say, Why do you 
men encourage us? why is it necessary for us to dress 
and talk in the manner you allude to in order to please 
our noble lords? Let me tell you, ladies, that it is with 
you that the responsibility rests. If you will dress as your 
mothers did, and talk as they did,and employ yourselves 
as they did, you will find how soon the men will follow 
you. Youare our rulers for good or for evil, and you 
can and do dictate the mode. Now parties, at least of 
the more brilliant sort, are in abeyance, and now your 
preachers call upon you to reflect and look into your ~ 
hearts, and to humble yourselves as He humbled him- 
self. Oh that I could reach your ears, and maybe your 
hearts, with the conviction that we are laying the way 
for sorrow, misery, effeteness, degradation. Q. X. 








THE MONROE DOCTRINE, 
LAWRENCE, Kansas, Feb, 2, 1866, 
To THE Epitor or THE Rounp TABLE: 

The perusal of your recent articles concerning the 
Mexican Empire has afforded me much pleasure. I be- 
lieve that you speak the sense of most of the intelligent 
and thinking men of the country. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that this class is somewhat reluctant to speak its 
opinions on this subject, from the respect they enter- 
tain for what they regard as thesentiments of a ey 
of the American people. 

While Congress and the different state legislatures are 
passing resolutions laudatory of the Monroe doctrine, 
does it not become us to look around and’see where we 
stand? At this juncture it would be well, I think, for the 
people to bear in mind that the government of this 
country never at any time enunciated any such policy as 
that now ascribed to President Monroe. He merely pro- 
tested against European powers assisting Spain to con- 
quer her colonies, after we had acknowledged their inde- 
pendence. He never dreamed of making out a policy for 
this country adapted to all the varying changes of national 
life. He acted for his day only, and for the exigency of the 
hour. Besides, when he assumed the ground he did, it was 
fondly hoped that the new nations would emulate our own 
career of order and prosperity. So far, however, from 
this being the case, their history has been a reproach to 
the cause of republicanism. 

Senator Benton, in his “ Thirty Years,” completely ex. 
plodes the notion that our government ever put forth 
any such doctrine as now passes current under the ap- 
pellation of the “Monroe policy.” He there shows that 
our government during the presidency of John Quincy 
Adams, or, rather, the executive department merely, 
proposed that the republics of this continent should enter 
into an agreement for each to resist the establishment of 
monarchical institutions or European colonies within 
their respective borders. This was the Monros doc- 
trine of early times ; this, and nothing more. 

In course of time, however, this simple policy expanded 
into the doctrine that we should stand guard over the 
whole continent, and, I may add, absorb it. The later 
bantling is a twin brother to manifest destiny, and grew 
up when the slave power was looking with greedy eyes 
upon Mexico and Cuba. That this phantom should 
stand in the way of our recognizing the only firm and 
promising government that Mexico ever had is sad. 

The fact that thirty thousand Frenchmen could enter 
that country, capture itS capital, and set up a new 
government, is proof enough that the millions of her 
people are, to say the least, indifferent to the administra- 
tion overthrown. 

Unless our government should intervene the throne of 
Maximilian is a fixed fact. France has connections with 
him which preclude her witnessing his overthrow with- 
out some attempt to prevent it. A war with France will, 
in all probability, lead to a war with the leading powers ~ 
of Western Europe ; for it will certify to the world our 
determination to become masters of the continent, and it 
is not to be presumed that Great Britain, Spain, and 
other powers with colonies and great commercial interests 
in the new world will look upon such a consummation 
with apathy. N.C. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. So say the people to this party. There are many | were wise above their day and generation. The ten 
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4“ brilliant pages in its record ; but its mission ended in | years which have intervened between now and then 
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1864, if not in 1861. It is now a thing of the past. | form a complete epoch in American history, and now 
Not a single state marches under its banner. Why | we are beginning another. New issues demand new 
T H E R O U N D i A B L E , | should it refuse to lie quietly in the grave which it} parties. Each day brings nearer the moment at 
prepared for itself, instead of going about in cere-| which the existing organizations will crumble for 
ments asserting that it is not dead, but only waiting | very lack of life, and the crystallization of the frag. 
for a resurrection? The old issues under which it | ments into new associations which shall represent the 
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SS rushed to battle, and with which its name is indis-| opinions of the people. There are indications that 


Bounp volumes of Tue Rounp Tas.eE for 1865 | S0lubly associated, are forgotten. Since the election | such a process is now going on. The result cannot 
sae bs til’ ik Hide Ce of Mr. Lincoln to the presidency it has not pretended | be far distant. 





ATTENTION is invited to the series of articles in 
course of publication in this paper under the title 
of “Sketches of the Publishers.” These sketches 
are intended to be a complete historical review of 
the publishing interest in this country. They have 
been prepared with very great care, and cannot 
fail to have a permanent value. The houses already 
described are those of Harper & Brothers, D. 
Appleton & Co., Ticknor & Fields, and G, P. Put- 
nam. ‘This week’s issue contains a sketch of the 
house of Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. The 
articles to come will embrace all the leading pub- 
lishing and printing houses in this and other 
cities, as well as a detailed account of the opera- 
tions of the American News Company. 

The conductors of THE Round TaBLE desire to 
express. their thanks to the publishers of the 
country for their willing assistance in the com- 
pilation of these sketches, 








IS THERE A NEW PARTY FORMING? 


PRIVATE information from Washington confirms 
the statements in the public press that the 
breach between the President and the members of 
Congress who oppose his restoration policy is to 
become, if, indeed, it be not already, irreparable. 
Each party holds tenaciously to its own pronounced 
views, and there seems to be no middle ground upon 
which both can meet in harmony. Such a state of 
affairs, together with certain considerations which 
we-shall present, indicate the possibility of the for- 
mation of a new political organization which will 
sustain President Johnson in his views upon restora- 
tion as opposed to the reconstruction theories which 
obtain in both branches of Congress. 
Looking at this question from a higher stand-point 
than mere partisanship, it must be confessed that 
the two great political parties which now divide 
the country have accomplished their missions and 
should, therefore, be content to die, just as other simi- 
lar organizations have done in the past. The great 
republican party, which arose from the ruins of the 
old whig party, was born of the honest anti-slavery 
sentiment of the northern states. Adopting for its 
motto the terse expression, ‘Freedom national, 
slavery sectional,” its chief doctrine was that there 
should be no extension of slavery in these United 
States; meantime a war was forced upon us, and the 
opportunity was seized to kill slavery outright with- 
out any further parleying. By the aid of the military 
and naval force of the government this result was ac- 
complished, and to-day no slave treads the soil of the 
Union. The republican party has fought a good fight 
and won the victory. What remains for it but to go 
to its grave amid the henors of a hard-earned tri- 
umph? That its work 1s done is shown by the 
differences which exist among its adherents in refer- 





to be anything more than a check upon the aims of 








its opponents. Newspapers like the Evening Post A GLANCE AT BRITISH POLITICS. 


have thought that its resurrection was at hand, and ig required but the removal of Palmerston to make 
men like Comptroller Robinson and Judge Grover Mr. Gladstone the foremost man in Great Britain, 
actually returned to the democratic party at the last | Of Earl Russell it may be truly said that he has made 
election in this state, under the delusion that it still | a name which is a terror to no country but his own, 
lived. They, together with others who might be | It is impossible for the English to have a continued 
mentioned, really believed that the old questions] confidence in him. He belongs to an effete party ; he 
which divided parties twenty years ago were about | is emphatically a fossilized whig. Of the conserva- 
to be revived, and that this effete party would play | tive party Mr. Disraeli is the foremost man, but one 
the same réle as if did then, But all this is of no| whose habits of mind are so dissimilar from those of 
avail. The democratic party has completed it course, | his followers that they distrust him perpetually. 
and should lie down beside its old antagonist, the} At the last general election the people in whom the 
whig party, and sleep the sleep that knows no| privilege of voting is at present vested clearly saw that 
waking. the great issue was that of extended popular represent- 
Meanwhile new issues are presented to the people.| ation. On the one hand the old tory party battled 
First and foremost is the problem of restoring the | for the exclusive right of $70 householders; on the 
Union. The plan advanced by Mr. Johnson is in-| other the liberal party, under the virtual leadership 
dorsed by those who belonged to the late democratic | of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, contended for the 
party and by no small portion of the republicans. | right of all men unconvicted of crime and of sound 
What hinders them from uniting their strength?| reason to vote. The conservatives argued that it was 
Why should they affect to be at sword’s point when| the province of the people to prove their right to 
they are fully agreed upon the great question of the | yote; the liberals that it was the duty of the govern- 
day, and are alike opposed to the policy advocated | ment to prove their right to exclude the people from 
by the so-called radicals? There is no reason in the| yoting. What was the result? The voice of the 
world to hinder them from joining hands and using | people, as proclaimed by the election of such men as 
their united strength to sustain the President in the| John Stuart Mill, Thomas Hughes, W. H. Gladstone, 
views he has so frequently advanced of late. Jr., and others, and by the rejection of such 
As has been said, there are not wanting indications| men as William Smith and Samuel Morley, by a 
that such a course may be pursued. The recent pub-|triumphant majority, declared that their fellow- 
lication of the President’s letter to the Tammany|men ought to be admitted to the full rights of 
Society of this city, in response to an invitation to| citizenship. The effect was marvelous and imme- 
attend its celebration of General Jackson’s victory at| diate; the conservatives acknowledged their -de- 
New Orleans, shows that there has been for some time | feat, and declared themselves, through their leader, 
past a quiet understanding between the democratic|in favor of an extension of the suffrage. The 
leaders and Mr. Johnson. It is curious to notice just election of Mr. Mill and Mr. Hughes alone is a 
at this time when the democratic party seems about | wonderful impetus to the liberal cause, and it can- 
to discard its name, preparatory to being merged | not be long before their influence is beneficially felt 
into a new and more advanced political organization, | on behalf of the millions of unenfranchised English- 
that the leading democratic papers should all at once| men. The progress of popular representation in 
discover the value of their party. The following| England cannot be uninteresting to those in this 
pertinent extract from a recent leader in the World| country who have seen and judged of the blessings of 
affords a happy instance of rowing one way and| democratic institutions, and who look forward to the 
looking another : day when the institutions of England shall admit of 
“We have nothing but hard knocks and vigorous op-| practical self-government. At present the condition 


position for any political harlotry which looks to a| of the middle class there—the “lower” class is out 
blending of the democratic party with any portion or f th ti . tterl : stent ani 
section of its political opponents. Whether the Union| f the question—is one so utterly unimportant an 


is restored in this administration, or not till the next, | uninfluential that it is a miracle that we have heard 
restoration is sure to come; and if anything can be| nothing of late of chartist demonstrations, Probably 
deemed certain in politics, it is that the democratic party h ly thi hich h Didnt h ish 
will then triumph, if it does not lose its political chastity.” | the only thing which has tended to keep the Englisl 
In another respect the sentiments expressed in the peuple trom mwesping out mond Augean stable at their 
article from which the above is taken are very signifi- veuy oare hae hes he Seinstinn “ foreign were 
cant. It has been a standing complaint against the It has ever been the policy of the English government 
. “ ‘ oe a ‘ 

democratic party that it has been waiting upon Prov- to omy a * rig ew rd “ ee al 
idence; that its leaders were pulling every wire at po" a th - ge yor ag ew gpinradlina ne 
their command to secure patronage from President neh omer a been - gale a song sg a 
Johnson. In view of this popular conviction read te cen em See ee a ee 
the following from the World: aaa , a 

is rathent Riadnn with ceidbiliadn ealtiins. at Now, however, the condition of England itself de- 
compromises for the sake of office, would demoralize the mands the peremptory attention of Englishmen. The 
party, lower its tone, and deprive it of the vantage-| death of Lord Palmerston, who was the great prophet 


ground which strict fidelity to principle would give it, | of the inactive decade, the progress of liberal opinions 
from the moment the Union isrestored. If the President 


throws to democrats a few sops in the way of office, that | "008 those who already have the suffrage, and the 





ence to the new questions which are demanding a 
settlement. Already two factions have sprung up 
within its folds, called respectively radicals and con- 
servatives, each bitterly opposing the other upon im- 
portant issues, but uniting upon all issues between 
the entire party and its outside opponents. Plainly 
enough, its mission is ended, and, for the good that it 
has done, history will hold it in grateful remem- 
brance. 


As for the democratic party, though dying, it persists 


in claiming that it is not dead. “Quit your talking, 


my dear, and just go on with your dying,” was the 





amounts to nothing; for the temporary possession of a| Splendid democratic leadership of Mr. Gladstone, all 


few offices does not secure either the triumph of our prin-| conduce to that condition of popular opinién which 
ciples or the restoration of the Union. If he bestows all 


his offices upon democrats, he raises a general howl and demands ® speedy sctitement ot the great reform apt 
hullaballoo, which will tend, more than anything else| tion. It has been the béte noir of successive adminis- 


ee ae 6 te pe party, trations, and the lately deceased premier was the only 
and postpone the restoration of the Union till after the oehencg 
next presidential election. Any democrat who would | ™®" who could successfully tamper with it; but the 


wish to purchase office at this price is a traitor to his| time is at length come when the government must 

party.” take action in the matter; the condition and the 
No thoughtful man can fail to see that the new era | temper of the people imperiously demand it. 

upon which the country has just entered, as it has} Earl Russell, with his characteristic readiness to 

raised new questions for discussion, so must it evoke| grapple with a subject of which he understands 





advice of the man to his moribund but garrulous wife. 


new political organizations. The men who called | nothing, has already pledged himself to introduce 
the first republican convention at Cincinnati, in 1856,|reform bill. The lamentable failures of former 
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years, his declining powers, his waning influence, his 
pusillanimous reputation—all these are powerless to 
withhold him from a struggle with a question which 
Palmerston, with all his personal influence, with all 
his popularity, with all his tact, with all his savsir 
faire and official experience, shrank from. Russell 
would rush in where angels fear to tread ; heis ready 
to display his miserable incompetency upon any sub- 
ject, from international law to bricklaying, and in 
this connection it is a matter of congratulation, for 
he will but make room for wiser and better men. 
Mr. Bancroft uttered in a single sentence the senti- 
ment of the American people when he said at Wash- 
ington, on Monday, ‘Let the dead bury their dead ; 
let a bill of reform remove the worn-out government 
of a class and infuse new life into the British consti- 
tution by confiding rightful power to the people.” 








LOOK OUT FOR YOUR DAUGHTERS, 


Aone the extravagances of the fashionable season 

now drawing to a close, probably none have 
been more marked by gayety than the Tuesday 
night “sociables” at Delmonico’s. At these weekly 
assemblagés have gathered the élite of the city, or 
rather the most thoughtless and the most reckless of 
all who are conspicuous in New York society. The 
only exception has been in the case of elderly persons, 
the company having been limited to the young and 
middle-aged. The object of the gatherings seems to 
have been to spend half the night in dancing at a pub- 
lic restaurant. For these mind-improving purposes 
parents have suffered their daughters to dissipate 
without restraint in the company of “ very nice young 
gentlemen,” sometimes until far among the small 
hours, The usual concomitants of balls have not 
been wanting at these weekly reunions, and there 
seems to have been very little connected with them 
save display, inanity, and stultification. 

We will not say that any essential harm has been 
done by these nocturnal dances of the heedless and 
fashionable. But we cannot too much deprecate this 
development of social life. There was a time when 
elderly persons were admitted to nearly all social 
gatherings, partially as a wholesome restraint upon 
excessive dissipation, and in part as a protection to 
the younger members of their own families. We 
claim that no parent who has any true regard for the 
modesty and happiness of a daughter will suffer 
her to pass half the night in dancing at a public 
house. And yet, during this winter, week after 
week these unrestrained “ sociables” have kept their 
wild round, drawing in many who call themselves re- 
fined and modest, and carefully excluding any ele- 
ment that could at all obstruct the revels. Not to 
belong to the Delmonico “ circle” has been equiva- 
lent to being unfashionable. And for the privilege 
of these weekly companies young ladies and young 
gentlemen have sought the acquaintance of those 
whom they could neither respect nor desire to be asso- 
ciated with. Meanwhile the heads of the families 
have been lounging at the club-houses, forgetful of 
home and its duties, and unmindful of the where- 
abouts of the younger members. 

If any man or woman desires to know how it is 
that Parisian looseness of life is creeping upon us so 
rapidly, and why it is that the streets are so filled 
with the daughters of perdition, and the courts with 
cases of crime in high life, they can find the text of 
the whole matter in these midnight dances and 
punches. The evils of New York social life are grow- 
ing to an alarming extent. Once some regard was 
paid to the character of persons sought for an even- 
ing company. Then the older as well as the younger 
members of the family were expected to share in the 
festivities, “Nor were dancing and drinking consid- 
ered the most improving exercises for an evening 
entertainment. Sensible conversation was looked 
upon as one of the pleasant features of a social as- 
semblage. But now the character of guests seems 
tobeignored. Men calling themselves “ gentlemen” 
are equally welcome in the hall of debauch and the 
fashionable parlor. They are introduced to respect- 
able ladies, and are treated according to the extent 
of their supposed wealth, At an hour when all re- 
P Spectable men and women should be at home, the 
dance begins. It is unfashionable if not continued 


until two or three o'clock in the morning. Parents 
are oblivious as to the whereabouts of their daugh- 
ters,» They are not unwilling that they should dance 
day out and day in with men who are well-known as 
rakes and gamblers, Can it be wondered at, in such 
a state of social license, if many fall by the way, and 
if sorrow and trouble reach many households ? 

Our whole system of social life needs correcting. 
To begin with, the parties that are given are too 
large for any possible enjoyment on the part of guests. 
The idea seems to be that several hundred invitations 
must be given out, and every corner of room must be 
crowded. Persons are invited without discrimina- 
tion, and often,,in such miscellaneous assemblages, 
the most uncongenial people are brought together. 
Refreshments are doled out between elbows and over 
silks, to the enjoyment of few, if, indeed, to one of the 
guests. If the gathering brings under the gas-lights 
“brilliant” people, of course it is a great success. 
What if not a single guest enjoys the evening? there 
has been a display and a “ grand party,” and that is 
enough. Against such stupid and inane develop- 
ments of social life we protest. They do no possible 
good, and most assuredly accomplish a deal of injury. 
We hope that another season will witness more 
sensible evening entertainments. At all events, we 
hope no respectable lady or gentleman will join such 
“sociables” as have been held at Delmonico’s on 
every Tuesday night during the past season. 








THE BOURBONS IN FRANCE AND SPAIN. 


HE shrewd management of Count Bismark, 
who spent some time in France last winter in 
endeavoring to win the Emperor Napoleon to his 
views, especially in favor of the Prussian tendencies 
as against Austria, so far, at least, as not to hinder 
the annexation of Schleswig-Holstein, seems to have 
miserably failed ; for, instead of hating Vienna in com- 
pany with Bismark, France is just now exchanging 
civilities and compliments with the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. The hope of the Bourbons is thereby, of course, 
waning, and Austria, hitherto the patron and pro- 
tector of all forlorn wandering princes in search of a 
kingdom, has at last discarded its protegé, the Duke 
of Schambord, and deigned to bestow upon the young 
French prince the proud title, hitherto withheld, of 
“ Heir of the throne of France!” The pot seems to 
be kept a-boiling in Europe. But in the com- 
plex and entangled state of affairs no one can see 
clearly to the end, and every one forms his opinions 
thereupon according as his ‘prejudices are monarchi- 
cal or democratic. Every day affairs seem to assume 
@ new and unexpected aspect. Now it appears that 
in France, between the rival claims of Prussia and 
Austria, the latter has the strongest oar, and seems 
to be rowing the Emperor Napoleon to its side of 
the stream. But what deep purposes the emperor 
may conceal under his present flirtations no one can 
say. Thus much is certain: Austria is to reap much 
present advantage; for, while Bismark is promoting 
whatever tends to damage and weaken the Austrian 
credit, France has recently taken the Austrian loan 
under its special patronage, and is facilitating it in 
every possible way. And now the Austrian emperor, 
having settled in its own favor the contest with 
Prussia, feels exceedingly grateful and comfortable, 
and has presented the young prince of France with a 
very honorable decoration, especially guaranteeing in 
the courteous words with which it is conferred the 
support of Austria after the death of Napoleon for 
the perpetuation of his dynasty. This new expression, 
“Heir of the throne of France,” is a great concession 
from Austria, and means very much. 
It remains to be seen, since Vienna has turned her 
back upon the Bourbons in France, and abandoned 
as altogether impossible the hopes of their restora- 
tion, what attitude she will take towards the Bourbon 
queen, Isabella of Spain, in whose kingdom we just 
receive reports of an ominous outbreak. General 
Prim, of Mexican notoriety, and General Espartero, 
have delivered a pronunciamento against the queen ; 
there is disaffection in the army; several regiments 
have openly rebelled, and the flames of rebellion are 
said to be rapidly spreading. In Aranjuez, the sum- 
mer residence of the queen, near Madrid, the guards 








: 


Castile. Martial law is declared. The Portuguese 
majesties are welcomed as they pass through Madrid 
with the words, “Hail to the liberal majesties of 
Portugal!” And it is not at all impossible that the 
results of this outbreak may be that a Bourbon will 
be also driven out of Spain. The queen may succeed 
in crushing the uprising, but the Spanish people do 


not like their queen, and they know very well the 
reason why. 








CHILIANS AND FENIANS. 


HE prompt seizure of the steamer Meteor, because 

of a suspicion that she was to be used in viola- 
tion of our neutrality laws, and the more recent 
arrest of Sefior McKenna, give evidence that the gov- 
ernment is determined to show the world that what- 
ever other nations may do or may fail to do the 
United States will adhere to the principles of neu- 
trality which it urged upon foreign powers during 
the late war. There can be no doubt that the 
majority of the people of this country sympathize 
with Chili in its contest with Spain, just as England 
sympathized with the Confederate States rather than 
with the United States; but this feeling does not de- 
ter the government from discharging what it believes 
to be its duty. We learn, too, that what has been 
done is but the beginning of what is to be done. 
Every man who shall be proven to have violated the 
law of neutrality is to be punished to the full extent 
of that law, no matter who he may be. 

Concerning this matter, we have a question to ask. 
If a vessel is seized upon suspicion, and men are | 
taken from their residences under arrest upon sus- 
picion of their aiding and abetting the cause of 
Chili against Spain, in violation of our neutrality 
laws, why are the Fenians let alone? They avow that 
their object is to harass England by military force; 
military orders issued from their headquarters are 
published in the newspapers; boxes of arms seized 
on suspicion of being stolen are handed over to one 
Mahony, upon his claim that they belong to him as 
the so-called “ head-center” of the Fenians in this 
country. All this occurs in broad daylight, and not 
a@ man is molested by governmental officials, And 
why not? The very fact of the pending claims of 
the United States upon Great Britain for damages 
inflicted upon our commerce by privateers built, 
manned, and equipped in British ports, is a cogent 
reason for the speedy punishment of any persons in 
this country who are known to be meditating injury 
to England. Such a course on the part of our gov- 
ernment would furnish Mr. Adams with an irresist- 
ible argument in favor of the justice of the claims 
which he has advocated with so much ability and 
pertinacity. 

But why are the Fenians undisturbed? If they 
were as small in numbers as are the Chilians in this 
country, or if England were as insignificant a power 
as Chili, would they be allowed the license that is 
now tacitly allowed them? Andif so large a propor- 
tion of the voting population in the leading cities of 
the Union were not Irishmen, would not the Fenian 
organization be squelched at once by the strong arm 
of the law? 








A NuMBER of complaints have reached us from 
victims of the Seventh Regiment’s reception at the 
Academy of Music, but we cannot give space to them. 
It would appear, from all we have heard, that hardly 
anybody got any supper, and the few that did had to 
fee the waiters liberally to get it; that the crowd 
was inexcusably great; that ladies’ dresses were torn, 
and in some instances ruined, because of the jam; 
that hats, cloaks, and coats were lost most mer- 
cilessly; in a word, that the people who paid $15 for 
a ticket receved nothing at all in return for it. We 
would suggest that an example be made of such an 
affair by suing the managers of the reception for 
damages to the amount of the price of the ticket or 
tickets purchased by the prosecutor. This was done 
in England recently in a similar case, and the plain- 
tiff won the suit. If this were done there can be no 
doubt that the effect would be beneficial upon mana- 
gers of balls and receptions who announce beforehand 
that the number of tickets will be “ limited,” and 


that no effort will be spared to secure the comfort of 





have revolted, and also in Avila, another old town of 








those who may attend. 
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SKETCHES OF THE PUBLISHERS. 
GEORGE P. PUTNAM. 
Il. 

‘In April, 1861, Mr. Charles T. Evans, who had 
previously had charge of the subscription and 
canvassing department of Messrs, G. P. Putnam & 
Co.’s business, suggested the expediency of publish- 
ing a serial which should contain a register of cur- 
rent events connected with the war then just com- 
menced, Mr. Putnam undertook this enterprise, 
although somewhat reluctantly, under the impression 
that it would be completed in one, or at most two, 
volumes. The title of the work, as well as its plan 
and arrangement, were also suggested by him. As 
it happened, the same paper which contained the 
first announcement of this projected enterprise also 
contained the proposals for a similar work by Mr. 
Frank H. Moore, and intended to be on the plan of 
his “Diary of the American Revolution.” Negoti- 
ations ensued, by which it was arranged that Mr. 
Moore, abandoning his own plan, should become the 
editor of “ The Rebellion Record,” sharing the pro- 
fits with Mr. Evans and the publisher. In December, 
1863, Mr. Evans’s interest was purchased by Mr. 
Henry Holt, a graduate of Yale, and thus, for the 
first time, introduced to the book-publishing frater- 
nity; in January, 1865, the interests of both Mr. Put- 
namand Mr. Holt were purchased by Mr. D. Van Nos- 
trand for the sum of $12,000. The work is ap- 
proaching completion, and will probably fill 12 
volumes. Of the first volume of.this “ Record” 
nearly 10,000 copies were sold. 

In the year 1862 Mr, Putnam received the appoint- 
ment of Collector of the U. S. Internal Revenue for 
the Eighth District of the State of New York, which 
position he still continues to hold. This was in no 
sense a political appointment, but was granted in re- 


the New York Crystal Palace in 1854, and an article in 
the “ Knickerbocker Magazine” for September, 1861, 
on the battle of Bull Run. He has been, moreover, a 
frequent contributor to the columns of the New World, 
Commercial Advertiser, and Evening Post. 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO. 
HIS firm originated in the union of two well- 

known publishing houses—that of Newman & 
Ivison (formerly Mark H. Newman & Co., of New 
York) and that of Phinney & Co. (formerly H. & E. 
Phinney, of Cooperstown, New York), Mark H. 
Newman, long known in this city as one of its most 
enterprising and highly respected» booksellers and 


1805. Under the tuition of his father, Mark New- 
Phillips Academy, he prepared for college, and 


was sent to Bowdoin College, where he graduated 
with honor in 1825. 


sponse to the application of Mr. William Cullen Bry-| firm of Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co, Mr. Ivison 


ant, Hon. George Bancroft, and other prominent cit- 


izens of New York, who requested it as a personal 
favor to themselves. The gift, though valuable in 


itself (the Eighth being an important income dis-| served hisapprenticeship with Mr. William Williams 


trict), received an additional value from the graceful 


manner in which it was bestowed by Secretary Chase, | attaining his majority, he went to Auburn, N. Y. 


who pleasantly assured the recipient, in reply to an 


expression of thanks, that he ‘ must thank ‘Putnam’s | bookbinder, he commenced business (having a silen 


Monthly’ for that.” 


In 1864 Mr., Putnam farmed out his stereotype 


and there, with little capital except his skill as a 


partner) under the firm name.of H. Ivison & Co.| way. 
The first book bearing his imprint was the first edi-| theological, and miscellaneous books published by 


tian charity. And nothing can better illustrate the 
high moral tone of Mr. Newman’s character than the 
unshaken integrity with which he adhered to this 
self-denying pledge—known, only to himself and hig 
Maker. si 
After Mr. Newman’s decease the business was con- 
tinued under the same firm name by Mr. Ivison, who, 
in 1853, removed to No. 178 Fulton Street, where he 
remained for three years. In January, 1854, he asso- 
ciated with himself Mr. Henry F. Phinney, and, pur- 
chasing Mr. Newman’s interest in the business, they 
formed a copartnership under the style of Ivison & 
Phinney. 

Mr. Phinney belongs to a family of publishers, 


publishers, was born at Andover, Mass., in the year His grandfather, Elihu Phinney, a native of Con- 


necticut, being invited to the then new settlement of 


man, the distinguished principal of the Andover | Cooperstown, N. Y., by Judge William Cooper, 


established there the Otsego Herald and Western 
Advertiser, the “little blue newspaper ” mentioned in 


He then returned to his|the “Pioneers.” This, the first newspaper pub- 
native town, entered into the publishing business| lished in the county, and the second in the 
with his father, and afterwards with Mr. Gould, | state west of Albany, was commenced April 8, 1795; 
under the style of Gould & Newman, their publica-| after Judge Phinney’s death it was published by 
tions being mostly theological, in connection with his sons, E. & H. Phinney, until 1821, when it 
the seminary at that place. In 1836 he removed to| Was discontinued. 
New York, where his energy, tact, and integrity which, we believe, is yet published with a very large 
speedily laid the foundation of his subsequent pros- annual circulation. ; di 
perous career. His Andover antecedents and connec- | and his sons succeeded to the business, publishing 
tions naturally drew him into the line of publishing | several popular school books, and a quarto Bible, of 
theological and religious works, and his store became | Which they sold, in thirty years, 150,000 copies, 
a sort of literary center for clergymen and others, |Mr. H. F. Phinney became a partner with the house 
both in the city and from abroad. About 1844, how- in 1839, and their publishing operations were greatly 
ever, Mr. Newman’s increased feebleness of health increased. Ten years later he removed to Buffalo, 
induced him to seek a partner, upon whom he might where, with a brother and other partners (F. W. Breed 
devolve a portion of his business cares. According- | ®2d Mr. Jackson, late of the firm of Derby & Jack- 
ly, in 1846, he effected a partnership with Mr, Henry son), he organized a publishing house, under the style 
Ivison, the present senior partner of the existing of Phinney & Co., which soon became one of the 


He also issued an almanac, 


In 1813 Judge Phinney died, 


, | largest and wealthiest book establishments in the 


who camé to New York at the request of Mr. New-| interior. Thence he came here and united with Mr. 
man, was born in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1808, Com-| Ivison. Of late years ill health does not allow him 
ing to this country at the age of twelve years, he| to give much personal attention to the business of 


, the concern in which he is interested, and much of 


the well-known publisher of Utica, N.Y. Upon his time is spent in retirement at his pleasant resi- 


dence at Irvington, N. Y. 

After the expiration of their lease in Fulton Street, 
t | Messrs. Ivison & Phinney removed to No. 321 Broad- 
They had succeeded to the list of school, 


’ 


plates (comprising Irving’s works, Taylor’s travels, | tion of “'Towns’s Analysis.” After sixteen years of | Mr. Newman, and Newman & Ivison, with several 


etc.) and publishing business for a limited time to 
Hurd & Houghton, thus forming a partial connection 


with that new and enterprising house. 
We deem it proper to conclude our notice of Mr 


Putnam with a brief notice of the books written by 


him during his long and busy career as a publisher : 


1. “Chronology: An Introduction and Index to 
Universal History, Biography, and Useful Knowl- 


honorable and successful business enterprise, which | important works brought into the concern by Mr. 
largely contributed to making that city the great| Phinney, among which were some by his father-in- 
distributing book-mart of central and western New|law, J. Fenimore Cooper. 
York, he came, as we have seen, to New York in 1846, | educational issues may be mentioned ‘“ Fasquelle’s 
Upon joining Mr. Newman, whose store was then at | French Series,” “Woodbury’s German Series,” and 
No. 199 Broadway, under the old Franklin House, | ‘“‘ Bradbury’s School Music Books,” of which lattet 
the firm style of Mark H. Newman & Co. was adopt-| they have always been the sole publishers. But, as 
ed, and they entered upon the publication of educa-| their school-book trade enlarged, they gradually gave 


Principal among their 


edge,” etc., etc. 12mo, pp. 352. New York: Jona-| tional works, prominent among which were “Sanders’s | up other lines, and concentrated their whole atten- 


than Leavitt & Daniel Appleton. 1832. 


School Books,” “ Porter’s Rhetorical Readers,” andj tion to that one department. When they removed 


2. “The Tourist in Europe.” 12mo. Wiley &|‘Thomson’s Arithmetic.” At the expiration of five|to 321 Broadway they bought “ Gray’s Botanical 


Putman. 1837. [Intended as a guide-book, as well 


as a record of a brief tour. | 


3.“ American Facts. Notes and Statistics rela- 
tive to the Government, Resources, Engagements, 
Manufactures, etc., etc., of the United States. With 
Map.” London: Wiley & Putnam. 1844, Pp. 292. 


With portraits. 
4, “The World’s Progress: A Dictionary of Dates. 
8vo, pp. 859. New York: G. P. Putnam. 1850. 


[This volume, of which about 10,000 copies have 
been sold, was founded partly on the “ Chronology” 
compiled by Mr. Putnam in 1832, and partly on Hay- 


Christian life. 


years a new partnership was formed under the name| Series.” They also issued a revised edition of 
of Newman & Ivison. On the 21st of December, 1851, Sanders’s series of |“ Readers,” “Spellers,” and 
however, Mr. Newman died, aged 46 years, and leay-| “Charts;” undertook D. A. Wells’s “ Scientific 
ing behind him a name still fragrant in the memory | Series,” and Willson’s “ Histories,” and purchased 
of all who were connected with him, either by the in-| the publishing right of Robinson’s “ Mathematical 
terests of business or in the relations of social and | Series,” and the series of “Colton and Fitch’s Geog- 
A clearly discriminating intellect, | raphies,” to which they have recently (1865) added 
» | energy of purpose, and a strong will were his charac- | the “ School Quarto Geography.” In 1858 they re- 
teristic traits as a business man; his operations were | moved their business to their present quarters, Nos 
always conducted in a safe, old-fashioned style, which |48 and 50 Walker Street. In 1861 they issued 4 
asked no loans and sought no bank discounts, In| series of “ Union Readers,” by Mr. Sanders, prepared 
private life he was amiable and affectionate, possess- | on the same general principles as his former series, 


den’s “ Dictionary of Dates,” which was freely used.] | ing to a remarkable degree the confidence and love of | but with entirely new matter and illustrations, and 


5. “A Pocket Memorandum Book in Italy and Ger- 
many in 1847.” Privately printed. 16mo quarto. 


1848. 


[This is, in fact, a reprint of notes first issued in the 
A copy of this little work, 


“Literary World.” 
belonging to the late John Allan, inlaid and illu 


his friends; and he was uniformly interested in, and | which have attained an annual sale of about a mil- 
liberal towards, all schemes of Christian enterprise or | lion of copies. 

benevolence. This was strikingly illustrated by his 
will, which provided that each of his five children | Quackenbush, previously a bookseller in Newburg, 
should be educated and supported from the estate, | N. Y., and who remained in the establishment until 
s-| and upon attaining their majority should each receive | his withdrawal in January, 1864. During his com- 


The firm, in 1859, admitted as a partner Mr. T. 8. 


trated, was sold, at the sale of his library, for $82 50.]| the sum of $5,000, with interest on that amount from | nection with them the firm style was Ivison, Phinney 


Besides these, “‘ The American Book Circular,” 8v 


9, 





the time of his death. The entire balance of the pro- | & Co. 
pp. 82, issued in London 1840-41, contained a com-| perty, amounting to about $100,000, was devised to 


On the 1st of January, 1864, the firm was reorgan- 


pilation of facts on the progress of American litera- | different charitable institutions, This wasin accord-| ized, retaining the original partners and. bringing 


ture, which received considerable attention from the 
London Atheneum and other English journals. Mr. 
Putnam is also the author of a “Statistical Address - 


prepared for the Publishers’ Fruit Festival,” held 


at 








ance with a written pledge which he had made when | in Mr. Birdsey Blakeman, Mr. Augustus C, Taylor, 
he commenced business (without capital), that all] and Mr. David B. Ivison—the style of the firm being 
that he might make over $25,000, besides the support | Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 

of his family, should be devoted to objects of Chris- 














Mr. Birdsey Blakeman was born in Stratford, Conn. 
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in the year 1824. His first connection with the book- 
trade was at Bridgeport, Conn., where, in 1843, 
at the age of nineteen, he bought out a book-store 
and commenced business with a partner, under the 
name of B. Blakeman & Co, After a short time he 
removed to this city, and became associated with Mr. 
H. H. Lamport (now secretary of the Continental In 

surance Company) and Mr. H. W. Law (previously 
of Mason & Law), as Lamport, Blakeman & Law, 
at No. 8 Park Place, and engaged in the miscel- 
laneous and school-book business. After a year 
or more Mr. 8. Sheldon bought out Mr. Law’s 
interest, and the firm of Sheldon, Lamport & Blake- 
man moved to the marble building, No. 115 Nassau 
Street, bought out Colby, the Baptist publisher, and 
established themselves as the representative pub- 
lishing house of that denomination. To Mr. Blake- 
man’s business ability and to his sagacity in discover- 
ing the value of certain valuable and popular works, 
such as “Spurgeon’s Sermons,” “ Olshausen’s Com- 
mentaries,” etc., the firm of which he was a member 
was largely indebted for the success which attended its 
operations. In January, 1859, Mr. Blakeman re- 
tired from the firm of Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., 
and subsequently became associated with Albert 
Mason and Elihu Phinney in publishing and book- 
selling, and as agents here for Ticknor & Fields and 
Gould & Lincoln, Boston, at No. 61 Walker Street 
(Prof., afterwards Major-General, 0, M. Mitchel being 
also an associate at this time) under the firm name of 
Phinney, Blakeman & Mason. In January, 1864, as 
we have seen, he became associated with the present 
firm of Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 

Mr, Augustus C. Taylor, born at Great Bend, Pa., 
in 1832, made his first step in the book trade in 1845, 
as clerk with Mack, Andrus & Woodruff, of Ithaca, 
N. Y., the publishers of the popular “ Cobb’s Series of 
Readers and Spellers.” After remaining with them a 
number of years, he went to the West, where he re- 
mained in the business until 1848. Upon his return 
to the East he became clerk with Ivison & Phinney, 
and remained with them in that capacity until his 
admission in January, 1864, as a member of the firm. 

David B. Ivison, son of the senior partner, has been 
connected with the establishment ever since he left 
school, and was admitted a member of the firm, 
January, 1864, 

Messrs. Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co’s. manu- 
facturing establishment is, at present, in Franklin 
Street, adjoining that of the Appletons; but they have 
just contracted for the erection of a first-class build- 
ing in Greene Street, near Broome, which will prob- 
ably be ready for occupancy in the coming fall. It 
will be fifty by one hundred feet in size, and six 
stories in hight, and will be used by them for print- 
ing, binding, and salesroom. The firm keep in con- 
stant employment, in the manufacturing department, 
+some three hundred persons of both sexes. 

They have intimate business connections, by part- 
ners and agencies, with Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit, 
Buffalo, Auburn, and other cities; and employ some 
twenty-five traveling agents, whose salaries range 
from $1,000 to $3,000 per annum. Many of these 

agents are graduates of colleges, men of high culture 
and influential at home and abroad. Each hasa par- 
ticular field of labor, and the weekly correspondence of 
these employees keeps the firm most thoroughly posted 
not only in all that pertains to the educational inter- 
ests of the whole country, but in much information 
otherwise unobtainable concerning the social, politi- 
cal, and industrial condition of the states through 
which they travel. 

The average annual sales of Ivison, Phinney, Blake- 
man & Co.’s educational publications during the past 
three years have been as follows: 


Spellers and Readers Be ve . Over 1,000,000 copies. 
Mathematical text-books . . . . =-. .850,000 * 
Geographies . . . . |. 100,000 * 
French andGerman text-books. . . . . 40,000 “ 
Book-keeping . : - about 20,000 
Scientific works . - 50,000 ‘* 
Spencerian copy-books 50,000 dozen. 


Since the first edition was published, they have 
sold of 


Sanders’s Spellers and Readers - 20,000,000 copies. 
Robinson’s Mathematics . . . . . 000,000 * 
Colton’s Geographies , - 1,000,000 “* 


Fasquelle’s French and Woodbury’s German series 500,000  “ 


tions used as text-books numbers some two hundred 
different works, Of these they sold during the year 
1865 the enormous number of 2,300,876 volumes. 
During the year 1864 they added to their list the cel- 
ebrated “ Spencerian System of Penmanship,” which 
is now so extensively used as the “model American 
system” in many of the principal normal and public 
schools, academies, etc., of the United States; and 
the “ Bryant, Stratton, and Packard's Book-keeping 
Series,” which are used not only in the great national 
chain of mercantile colleges which bear their name, 
but in very many other leading educational estab- 
lishments, “ Bush’s Notes” on portions of the Bible, 
it is interesting to know, maintain a steady sale ; and 
of Bradbury’s Sabbath-school music books there has 
never before been so excellent a sale as now. 

To those who may read this article it is scarcely 
necessary to say that, in the preparation of their 
books, Messrs. Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. uni- 
formly employ the best educational talent, and that, 
in literary merit, substantial binding, and typograph- 
ical execution, their issues are such as confer honor 
upon this branch of American book-making. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON. 
Lonpon, January 24, 1866. 
MORMONS IN COURT. 


A Most remarkable case has appeared in the Divorce 
Court of England. A Mr. Hyde, a dissenting minister, 
and editor of a periodical newspaper, sued for a divorce 
from his wife on the ground of her adultery with a Mr. 

Woodmansee. In early life both parties were Mormons, 
and were married in Utah by Brigham Young himself ; 
and Mr. Hyde appears to have been contented with his 
wife, and not to have availed himself of the privilege 
enjoyed by the members of the Latter-day Church to 
take a second or third. Not many years after his mar- 
riage Mr. Hyde was sent by Brigham to the Sandwich 
Islands, where he renounced Mormonism, and endeay- 
ored in his letters to persuade his wife to do the same. 
She refused to do so, however, and, as he declined to re 

turn to the faith of the “ saints,” Mrs. Hyde married the 
gentleman who was now joined with her as co-respondent 
in the suit. Sir James Wilde was puzzled to know what 
to do with the case, which was the first of the kind that 
has come before him, and said he would take time to 
consider it, though it was his impression that there had 
never been any marriage which would be recognized as 
valid in any part of Christendom. Some curious evi- 
dence was given by a witness who had been a Mormon 
himself. He said that when he read an account in the 
Deseret News of the petitioner’s divorce and excommuni- 
cation by the vice-president of the Mormon community, 
who, in a public discourse, said the petitioner should not 
lecture with impunity, he felt so alarmed for the personal 
safety of Mr. Hyde that he inserted an advertisement in 
the Zimes informing him of his divorce, and warning 
him of his danger. He added: 

“TI am perfectly acquainted with the constitution of 
the Mormon body. It is ruled absolutely by Brigham 
Young and his two councilors. There are also twelve 
‘apostles,’ and numerous inferior officers; but Brigham 
Young and his councilors snub the ‘apostles’ like 
menials. It is usual for Brigham Young and his coun- 
cilors to celebrate marriages between important mem- 
bers of his flock. I was never present myself at a Mor- 
mon marriage, for even when I was amongst them I 
doubted their right to marry people, and I would not 
submit to it. Polygamy was at first repudiated by the 
Mormons, and it only became known to the European 
members of the body through the reports of travelers. 
No doubt it is now practiced. When I was in Utah I 
was introduced to as many as seven or eight wives at 
once. The rule is (said the witness in some further evi- 
dence) for every one but Brigham Young to keep as 
many wives as he can support ; but Brigham Young has 
publicly announced that he will take no more unless 
they can support themselves. I have seen as many as 
four wives occupy a room not longer than this table, 
each having her bed only separated from the rest by a 
curtain. It is commonly reported that Mormon women 
who are unfaithful to their husbands are put to death, 
and that men have been shot for engaging in criminal 
intrigues with other people’s wives. Except in the mat- 
ter of polygamy, the Mormons are great sticklers for 
morality, and they don’t like to lose their wives any 
more than other men.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 

The upper classes of England have three sacred books, 
the Bible, Prayer-book, and Dod’s “ Peerage, Baronetage 
and Knighthood.” The edition of the last-named for 
1865 has just appeared. It deals not with the past but 








The list of Messrs, 1, P., B. & Co.’s own publica- 





sand names of living representatives of the nobility— 
men, women, and children. It is not quite as interesting 
reading as Shakespeare, but now and then one gets in it 
an item one wishes to know, as, for example, the follow- 
ing items concerning the young man who has stepped 
from his second parliamentary term into the cabinet with 
a rapidity that* causes the Leicester Dedlocks to protest 
that “the flood-gates are being opened:” “Gdschen, 
Privy Councilor: created 1865. Right Hon. George Jo- 
achim Géschen, son of William Henry Gischen, and Hen- 
rietta, his wife. Born 1831; married, 1857, Lucy, daugh- 
ter of John Dailey, Esq. Educated at Rugby and at 
Oriel College, Oxford ; is a merchant in London, one of 
the firm of Friihling & Gdschen, Austinfriars ; is author 
of “ Theory of Foreign Exchanges ;” was appointed Vice. 
President of the Board of Trade 1865, salary £2,000, on 
which occasion |he was sworn as privy councilor; has 
been a member of parliament for London since 1863 ; res- 
idence, Eltham, Kent.” 

“Fraser’s Magazine” for February will begin a new 
novel, which is, I believe, from the pen of Mrs. Brookfield, 
the wife of a scholarly but not widely celebrated minister 
of the Church of England. In the “ Fortnightly Review,” 
Mr. Anthony Trollope’s “ Belton Estate” having termina- 
ted, Mr. George Meredith begins a novel entitled “Vit 
toria.” 

The journalistic sensation of the last week has been the 
publication, in the Pall Mall Gazette, of three articles, en- 
titled “ A Night in a Workhouse.” Some literary gentle- 
man was hero enough to let his beard become stubby, to 
dress in corduroys and rags, and apply for a night’s lodg- 
ing in the Lambeth Workhouse. His experiences were 
terrible, and have brought to light such a wretched con- 
dition of things that the poor law inspector has had to 
issue a new order. The story is wonderfully well told, 
and is as romantic as any Dickens ever wrote, though evi- 
dently unexaggerated. It has been widely copied, and 
evoked much comment. ; 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards has got into a literary fix by 
not consulting a barrister before arranging the legal 
framework of her new novel, “ Half a Million of Money.” 
The whole story hinges on her hero’s coming into posses. 
sion of a long-accumulating sum of money conditionally 
bequeathed to any male heir of the testator who might 
be living after one hundred years. The thing turns out 
to be impossible in English law. George Eliot made a 
similar but scarcely noticeable error in making Adam 
Bede construct a door after a fashion quite as unknown 
to the “ Carpenters’ Guild” as Miss Edwards’s law is to 
Lincoln’s Inn. Until women are admitted to the trades 
and professions—as they ought to be—they should be 
careful to sti¢ék to what they actually know. 

The weekly journalism of England—whose power is 85 
great as to have evoked a burst of poetic enthusiasm 
from Jean Paul Richter—has had two additions: The 
Bullionist, a financial Saturday newspaper, and The Hng- 
lish Leader, a journal for the discussion of stationary 
questions. The first number of the Leader came out 
January 6, and gave one a good deal of spicy matter of 
the radical kind for the twopence it costs. Its briefintro- 
duction of itself is curious enough to quote; it opens 
thus : 

“ Nearly every journal introduces itself to the public 
by declaring that there is a ‘felt want’ forit. We do 
not pretend that there is a ‘felt want,’ or a want felt, 
for this. If views to be explained are new, the public 
cannot be said to ‘want’ them—for the obvious reason 
that the public do not know what they are. If there were 
a new truth to announce that would not mend the matter, 
since a new truth is always in a minority of one ; and one 
subscriber will not keep up a weekly journal. If the 
editor has, as he ought to have, some definite intention, 
that would not serve him—for did not Lady Hester Stan- 
hope say she ‘knew Lord Byron must be a bad man, for 
he was always intending something?’ We certainly in- 
tend ‘something,’ so there is small hope for us herein. 
If therefore, after a few years, this journal should not 
succeed, we shall have to say with the Irishman, ‘It has 
not answered our expectations, and we always thought it 
wouldn’t.’? We shall be very well content if we get tole- 
rated, and this we do expect, for this reason: There 
is always scope and perhaps acceptance for a journal 
which deals with questions which lie at the base of prog- 
ress. The world is very well aware now that its most 
beneficial and cherished opinions once passed through the 
unfriended stage, when they were indebted for their orig- 
ination and support to a few intrepid publicists who 
cared more for principle than for any other consideration : 
and the public now recognize the possible utility of what 
may be termed a journal of the minority. Indeed, for 
the first time in the history of opinion, eminent politi- 
cians have proposed to provide for the ‘ representation of 
minorities.’ Society is not now unwilling to afford seed- 
ground for new truth, and is rather glad if it find sowers 
and cultivators. This journal, therefore, is addressed to 
all those who have convictions, or who are willing to 
have them—not to those who, as Guizot says, ‘ desire 
strongly and will feebly;? nor to those who abandon 
truth to take care of itself, under the inexperienced im- 
pression that because ‘it is great it must prevail ;) but to 
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those who know that it never prevails unless earnest 
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men stoutly and persistently enforce it, sustain it, mal 
even make sacrifices on its behalf.” 
A very interesting book is “The Book of Were- Wolves,” | 
by Sabine Baring-Gould, M.A. (Smith, Elder & Co.), to 
any one who loves the part antiquarian, part philological, 
and part romantic literature of old England. We learn 
here the origin of “Beauty and the Beast” was that 
Bjérn was one of a band of berserkers who dressed in 
wolf-skins, and that he himself was an outlaw who lived 
in the mountain-fastnesses “in a bear-skin dress, which 
would effectually disguise him—al but his eyes, which | 
would gleam out of the sockets in his hideous visor un- | 
mistakably human.” And here isa bit of folk-lore which 
will show that Lycaon was a universal fable, and that 
Scandinavian and Teutonicsuperstition long agoconnected 
human ferocity with possession and transformation : 


* “The word vargr, a wolf, had a double significance, 
which would be the means of originating many a were- 
wolf story. Vargr is the same as w-argr, restless ; argr 
being the same as the Anglo-Saxon carg. Vargr had its 
double signification in Norse. It signified a wolf, and 
also a godless man. This vargr is the English were, in 
the word were-wolf, and the garow or varow in French. 
The Danish word for were-wolf is var-ulf, the Gothic 
vaira-ulf. In the ‘Romans de Garin,’ it is ‘Leu warou, 
sanglante beste.’ In the ‘Vie de 8. Hildefons’ by Gau- 
thier de Coinsi : 

*Cil lou desve, cil lou garol, 

Ce sunt deable, que saul 

Ne puent estre de nos mordre.’ 

“Here the loup-garou is a devil. The Anglo-Saxons re- 
garded him as an evil man: wearg, a scoundrel ; Gothic 
vargs, a fiend. But very often the word meant no more 
than an outlaw. Pluquet in his “ Contes Populaires” tells 
us that the ancient Norman laws said of the criminals | 
condemned to outlawry for certain offences, Wargus esto: | 
be an outlaw! 

“In like manner the ‘ Lex Ripuaria,’ tit. 87, ‘Wargus 
sit, hoc est expulsus.’ In the laws of Canute, he is called 
verevulf (‘ Leges Canuti,’ Schmid, i.148.) And the Salic | 
law (tit. 57) orders: ‘Si quis corpus jam sepultum effod- | 
erit, aut expoliaverit, wargus sit.’ 
dug up or despoiled an already buried corpse, let him be 
a varg.’ ” 








THE PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. 

The committee of the great national portrait exhibi- 
tion is determined to admit portraits of all persons of in- 
terest, whatever their moral character or their class in so- 
ciety. The committee has also, thank fortune, a keen eye 
for oddities, and, amongst others of this admirable genus, 
have secured portraits of the following : 

1. Will Somers, Henry VIII.’s jester. 

2. Old Scarleit, the sexton who buried Mary Queen of 
Scots and Queen Catharine Parr in Peterborough Cathe- 
dral. 


‘if any one shall have | Operations against Chili, had killed himself. 


8. Thomas Hobson (“ Hobson's choice”), the Cambridge 
carrier. 

4. Dr. Dee, the astrologer. 

5. Countess of Desmond, from Windsor, 

“* Who lived to the age of a-hundred and ten, 
And died from a fall from a cherry-tree then.” 

This is an unfair rhyme, as she is said to have lived to be 
162 or thereabouts. Sent by Mr. Reginald Cholmondeley. 

6. Old Parr. 

7. Jeffrey Hudson, the dwarf. 

8. Richard Gibson, the dwarf and painter. 

9. William Lily, astrologer. 

10. William Portington, king’s carpenter to James I. 

11. Thomas Lisle, king’s barber to Charles II. 


PERSONAL, 

Italy has sustained a heavy loss in the death of the 
Marquis Massimo d’Azeglio, which took place on Sunday 
morning. He was only 66 years of age; was a native of 
Turin ; was meant to be a soldier, but turned out a fine 
artist. In later life, and especially after he became the 
son-in-law of Manzoni, he devoted himself to literature, 
and wrote several charming books. He was a warm and 
zealous patriot. 

Extraordinary rumors are published in some of the 
German papers in regard to the political state of Bava- 
ria. The story is that the young King, who is said to 
grow more moody and eccentric, thinks of abdicating in 
favor of his uncle, Otho, the ex-King of Greece. Another 
more probable report is that Herr von der Pfordten will 
soon quit the ministry. 

M. de Favernay, second secretary of the French 
legation to the United States, who arrived in Paris un- 
expectedly three weeks since, has just left the French 
capital to resume his post at Washington. 

There was a report in Madrid on Sunday that Admiral 
Pareja, who is charged with the conduct of the Spanish 








The Vienna suburb, Wieden, which has for a long 
time been desirous of erecting a monument to Mozart, 
without, however, being able to raise the requisite funds, 
| has now addressed itself to Rossini, begging the loan of 
|one of his as yet unknown compositions for a first and 


London, and, consequently, a grand battle about -the 
“ Music of the Future.” 

M. Michelet is at the Iles d’Hyeres, giving the last 
touch to his “ Histoire de Louis XV.” 

Alexander Dumas has left Vienna in disgust. 


NOTES FROM PARIS PAPERS. 


The French wine-growers, who were forbidden by 
their government to hold a congress in France, will as. 
semble for that purpose in Geneva. 

The Brothers Davenport have added a new figure to 
the cotillon. A male dancer is placed in a cabinet, built 
after their fashion, with a small hole in the upper part 
of the door. As the ladies walk round, each passes her 
hand inside to the prisoner, who tries to identify the fair 
owner. If he guesses right, the door is opened, and he 
claims the lady as his partner. 

The inmates of the debtors’ prison at Brussels have 
founded a newspaper, with the object of persuading the 
public that imprisonment for debt should not exist ina 
free country. This paper is entitled Journal des Détenus, 
and its first number appeared on the first of January. In 
his programme the editor wishes his readers a happier 
year than the last ; and among the local news is the an- 
nouncement that no new faces had appeared in the prison 
for the last two days, and the health of the prisoners is 
excellent. The feuilleton of the paper consists of the 
“ Memoirs of an Inmate of the Debtors’ Prison.” Several 
of the advertisements are addressed to creditors, and 
among them is one from a “dark young man of twenty- 
eight,” who wishes to marry, in order to pay his debts. 

M. D. C. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 





A. K. Lorine, Boston.—Simplicity and Fascination. By Anne 
Beale. 1866. Pp. 500. 

T. B. Peterson & Co., Philadelphia.—The Coquette; or, The 
Life and Letters of Eliza Wharton. By a lady of Massachu- 
setts. 1866. Pp. 302 ; 

Harper & Brotuers, New York.—A Noble Life. By the author 
of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 1866. Pp. 302. 


Waker, Futter & Co., Boston.—The Decline of the French 
Monarchy. By Henri Martin. Translated from the fourth 
Paris edition by Mary L. Booth. 1866. 2vols. Pp. 546, 623. 

A Youth’s History of the Rebellion: Fort Pillow to the 

End. By William M. Thayer. 1866. Pp. 363. 








| single performance. The maestro has at once acceded to 
| the appeal. He has written two pieces expressly for this 
| purpose, viz., “ Le Chant des Titans,” a vocal and instru- 
| mental piece, and “ La Nuit de Noél,” for the orchestra 
| only. The compositions will very soon be performed by 
| the very best musicians available. 
Wagner is in Paris arranging for the production of 
“Lohengrin ” there ; and it is said we are to have him in 


J. B. Liremncort & Co., Philadelphia.—Jehovah-Jireh : A treatise 
“a cae By William 8. Plumer, D.D., LL.D. 1866. 
p. 233. 
| D. AppLeTon & Co.. New York.—Life of the Most Reverend John 
Hughes, D.D., First Archbishop of New York, with Extracts 
— _ oneness Correspondence. By John R. G. Hassard. 
Principles of Education drawn from Nature and Revelation 
and applied to Female Education in the Upper Classes. B 
the author of ** Amy Herbert” and other tales. 1866. Pp. 416. 
Wm. A. Ponp & Co., New York.—The Trinity Anthems. By Dr. 
H. 8S. Cutler. 1865. Pp. 112. 








PROF. AGASSIZ’S NEW WORK. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY BY 


CHAS. SCRIBNER & CO., 
124 Granp Sr., N. Y., 


THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures delivered before the Brooklyn Institute by Prof. 
Louis Agassiz. 1 vol. 8vo, 46 illustrations, $2 50. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Four different Plans of Structure among Animals. 
II, Relative Standing or Gradation of the Animal Kingdom. 


Reefs. 
. Physical History of the Earth—Man the Ultimate Object. 


YV. Triple Coincidence in the Succession,Gradation, and Growth 


of Animals. 
VI. 
the Plans and Variations of Structure. 





ALSO READY THIS DAY: 


New editions in 12mo size, printed at the Riverside Press, uni- 


form with ‘‘ My Farm” and ‘“* Wet Days at Edgewood” 
(from new stereotype plates), of 


IK MARVEL’S REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 1 vol. 12mo, 


on tinted paper, cloth, $1 75. 
DREAM LIFE. 1 vol. 12mo, do., $1 75. 


Also, the cabinet editions of those popular books in 16mo, and 


bound in green vellum cloth; price $1 75 each. 


Cc. 8. & CO.”S8 LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By Arthar Latham Perry, Professor of History and Political Econ: 
omy in Williams College. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price $2 50, 


II. 
HISTORY OF RATIONALISM: 


Embracing a Survey of the present state of Protestant Theology. 
By the Rey. John F. Hurst, A.M. 1 vol. 8vo, price $8 50. 


Itt. 
A new and revised edition, with a Supplement, of the 


CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

By E. A. & G. L. Duyckinck; embracing Personal and Critical | 
Notices of Authors, and selections from their Writings, from | 
the earliest period to the present day. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, | 
$10; half calf, $16. The Supplement sold separately when 


desired, 1 vol., $2 50. 


. Remote Antiquity of Animal Life as shown in the Coral 


Evidence of an Intelligent and constantly Creative Mind in 


IV. 
BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER. 


ESSAYS ON THE SUPERNATURAL ORICIN 
OF CHRISTIANITY, 

With special reference to the Theories of Renan, Strauss, and the 
Tiibingen School. 1 vol. 8vo, price $3 50. 


v. 
TIMOTHY TITCOMB’S NEW WORK. : 
PLAIN TALK ON FAMILIAR SUBJECTS. 


** Lessons in Life,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 7%. 


VI. 


THE VICARIOUS SACRIFICE; 
GROUNDED ON 


for the New Life.” 1 vol. 8vo, price $3. 
VII. 
NATURAL HISTORY AND ZOOLOCY. 


$4 50. 
VIII. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF DR. SPRINC. 


8vo, on tinted paper, price $4. 
Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


Cc. SCRIBNER & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


Uniform with “ Titcomb’s Letters to the Young,” “ Bitter-Sweet,” 


PRINCIPLES OF UNIVERSAL OBLIGA- 
TION. By Horace Bushnell, D.D., author of ‘“ Sermons 


By Prof. Sanborn Tenney, A.M., with over 500 engravings, in 1 
vol.; school edition, $3; library edition on tinted paper, 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GaARD- 
INER Sprine, Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church in the 
City of New York, with a fine steel portrait. 2 vols. crown 


HILTON’S DIME BOOKS. NO. 1. 
DEAD BOXER; OR, THE SECRET BLOW. 
(~ Trade supplied on most reasonable terms. Address 
| HILTON & CO,., 128 Nassau Street, N. Y. 








AGUA de MAGNOLIA. 


a 


A toilet delight! The ladies’ treasure and gentlemen's boon 
The “sweetest thing” and largest quantity. Manufactured from 
the rich southern Magnolia. Used for bathing the face and per- 
son, to render the skin soft and fresh, to prevent eruptions, to 
perfume clothing, etc. 


7 
It overcomes the unpleasant odor of perspiration. 
It removes redness, tan, blotches, etc. 

It cures nervous headache and allays inflammation. 
It cools, softens, and adds delicacy to the skin. 

It yields a subdued and lasting perfume, 

It cures musquito bites and stings of insects. 

It contains no material injurious to the skin. 





ONLY THREE HUNDRED COPIES PRINTED. 


The old Hymn, its Origin and Goomiaar. Edited by W. C 


Prime. 1 vol. 4to, with 12 photographic illustrati db i 
lingale, $750. a sla kiaee 


“The photographs are all gems of art, and marked by clearness, 
warmth, and exquisite finish. There have been very few books 











brought out this season that will go so far to gratify a pure and 
| refined taste as this.”"— Christian Times. 
LS The photographs alone are worth the price of the book,”— 
| World. 

Published by 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
770 Broadway, cor. Ninth Street, east side. 


| 





| 
| 
H Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 





‘**O Mother dear, Jerusalem!’’ 


Patronized by Actresses and Opera Singers. It is what every 
lady should have. Sold everywhere. Try the Magnolia Water 
once and you will use no other Cologne, Perfumery, or Toile 
: | Water afterwards. 


DEMAS BARNES & Co., 
Props. Exclusive Agents, N. Y.. 





ete § HORACE WATERS 

Grand, Square. d Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, a 
reduced prices, To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 


prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos, 
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TEXT-BOOKS ON BOTANY 
By Pror. ASA GRAY, or HaRVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE CONSERVATORY OF FLOWERS IN THE NATIONAL PROPAGATING 
GARDENS AT WASHINGTON IS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 
THE CLASSIFICATION IN THESE TEXT-BOOKS. 

These books present the latest and most accurate principles and 
developments of the science, and have been recommended by = 
most every eminent Botanist in the country. 

For comprehensiveness of scope, exactness and clearness of de- 
scription, accurate and scientific analysis of plants, and beauty of 
illustrations, they have no equal. 


THE SERIES CONSISTS OF 


HOW PLANTS CROW. 
Containing a Popular Flora, or an Arrangement and Descrip- 
tion of Common Plants, both Wild and Cultivated. Illustrated by 
more than 500 Drawings from nature. 


LESSONS IN BOTANY AND VECETABLE 
PHYSIOLOCY. 

Illustrated by over 360 Wood-cuts; to which is added a copious 
Glossary, or Dictionary of Botanical Terms. 


MANUAL OF BOTANY. 

A comprehensive Flora of the Northern States east of the Mis- 
sissippi, including Virginia and Kentucky, arranged according to 
the Natural System. To which is added GarpEN Botany, and 14 
beautiful plates illustrating the Genera of Ferns, Grasses, etc. 


LESSONS AND MANUAL. 


This work, in one volume, is the one most used as a complete 
Class-Book by Students of Botany. 


STRUCTURAL AND SYSTEMATIC BOTANY 
AND VECETABLE PHYSIOLOCY. 
Being a fi/th revised edition of the ‘Botanical Text-Book,” il- 
lustrated by over 1,300 Wood-cuts, to which is added a full Glos- 
sary, or Dictionary of Botanical Terms. 


MANUAL OF BOTANY, WITH MOSSES 
AND LIVERWORTS. 


With 22 Plates, illustrating the Genera of Cryptogamia. 


FLORA OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


By A. W. Cuapman, M.D. The plan of this work is nearly the 
same as that adopted by Prof. Gray, and presents a systematic 
arrangement of the Phenogamous and higher Cryptogamous 
Plants of all the States south of Kentucky and Virginia, and east 
of the Mississippi. 


The Undersigned are the Publishers, also, of 


SANDERS’S READERS AND SPELLERS, conforming in Orthog- 
raphy and Orthoepy to the latest editions of Webster's Dic- 
tionary. 


THE UNION SERIES OF READERS AND SPELLERS, entirely 
NEW in MATIER and ILLUSTRATIONS, and received with great 
favor by the best teachers in the country. 


ROBINSON’S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, including Arith- 
metics, Algebras, Geometries, Surveying, etc., highly com- 
mended by all who have tested them in the class-room. 


KERL’S NEW SERIES OF GRAMMARS, unsurpassed in sim- 
plicity, clearness, research, and practical utility. The series 
consists of 


KERL’S FIRST LESSONS IN GRAMMAR. A book for begin- 
ners, and introductory to the Common School Grammar. 


KERL’'S COMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR. A thorough, com- 
plete, and practical work for Common Schools and Academies. 


KERL’S COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR. To be used as a book 
of reference. 


SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP, simple, practical, and beautiful. 
Newly engraved and improved. 


BRYANT, STRATTON & PACKARD’S BOOK-KEEPING 
SERIES, beautifully printed in Colors. 


WELLS’S NATURAL SCIENCES, including Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, Geology, and Science of Common Things. 


COLTON’S SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. The New Quarto 
Geography, just published and added to this series, surpasses 
anything of the kind before the public. 


FASQUELLE’S FRENCH SERIES. 
WOODBURY’S GERMAN SERIES. 
WILLSON’S HISTORIES. 
BRADBURY’S SCHOOL MOSIC-BOOKS. 
Also manufacturers of the celebrated 
Spencerian Steel Pens. 





" Teachers and School Officers are invited to correspond 
with us freely, and to send for our DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE and 
Srgctau CrrcuLar, which will be promptly sent upon application. 

Address the Publishers, 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


Life and Times of James Madison. 
BY HON. WILLIAM C. RIVES. 


To be comprised in three or four vols. Vol. II. nowready. 8vo, 
cloth, $3 50. 


It is proposed to add another to that series of National Works 
which have appeared within a few years, illustrative of the lives 
and characters of the great men who have identified themselves 
with the history of this country, and of the important events 
which transpired during their career, and in which they acted a 
prominent part. 

In tracing the history of Mr. Madison’s active life during a pe- 
riod of sixty years (from 1776 to 1836) the writer has been necessa- 
rily led into a review of the most important portions of our pub- 
lic history. Mr. Madison’s career was cotemporary and closely 
identified with the War of the Revolution, the arduous labors of 
the Old Congress, the completion of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, the formation and adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States, the political questions which arose under the Administra- 
tion of Washington, the struggle of parties which terminated in 
the election of Jefferson over Adams, and the complicated ques- 
tions of foreign policy which led to the War of 1812—a war com- 
menced and terminated under his own administration. In pass- 
ing under review these great scenes of our history the writer has 
been enabled, by access to the papers of Mr. Madison and other 
original documents, to throw new light upon many debatable 
passages of the highest and most permanent interest in American 
annals. 

Besides the career of Mr. Madison himself, of which no con- 
nected narrative has ever yet been given to the public, the works 
will embrace authentic and illustrative notices, founded chiefly on 
original and unpublished documents, of the most distinguished of 
his cotemporaries, Washington, Jefferson, George Mason, Patrick 
Henry, Richard Henry Lee, Adams, Jay, Hamilton, King, and oth- 
ers. Whether the subject, the materials, or the dramatis persone 
be considered, the work, in its design, would seem well fitted to 
supply yet remaining and important desiderata in our national 
history on questions which must ever engage the deepest inter- 
est of the American people. 





“Mr. Rives has made an important and welcome contribution 
to our historical literature in his life of President Madison. In 
the preparation of his memoirs Mr. Rives has had access to all the 
printed authorities, and to many unpublished documents ; and he 
has brought to his task a mind well trained by various study and 
experience. He has scrutinized conflicting statements with care 
and fidelity ; and, by a diligent comparison of authorities, he has 
endeavored to render his own narrative impartial and trustwor- 
thy. In this attempt we are inclined to believe, from an examin- 
ation of the first volume of his work, that he has been very suc- 
cessful.”— Christian Examiner. 

““Mr. Rives’s style is pure, perspicuous, forcible, always ade- 
quate to the subject in hand, and worthy of a work which must 
take its place among the classical authorities in the history of the 
country.’’—North American Review. 

“It is fortunate that a character so pure and a patriotism so no- 
ble as Madison’s have been assigned to a biographer so competent, 
candid, and appreciative.”"—. Y. Independent. 

“The work upon which Mr. Rives has entered fills the gap in 
the circle of biographies, and further tends to elucidate in an im- 
portant degree the early history of the republic.’’—Boston Journal. 

“It is one of those productions that are not repetitions, but it 
is full of fresh materials illustrative of the great scenes of our early 
national struggles. Everywhere through the volume Mr. Rives 
shows evidence of candor, research, fidelity, and independence; 
and it is an earnest of a contribution to history and biography 
worthy of the splendid subject.’”"—Boston Post. 


LITTLE, (BROWN & CO., 


110 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 


BABBITTONIAN PENMANSHIP. 





“The Babbittonian system is cheap at four times its price.”— 
Halifax Reporter. 

‘* Superior to all other systems.”—Z. B. Rice, of the New York 
Custom-house, and formerly Professor of Penmanship at the State 
Normal School at Albany. 


“Tt has already become famous.”’—N. Y. Dispatch. 

“It is being ordered by the thousand at a time.”"— Cin. Gazette. 

“The latest invention and the best. By its aid any one twelve 
years old may become a first-class penman without schools or 
teachers.” — Christian Herald. 

**Much more economical for school use than the twenty-cent 
copy books, and must succeed.”—Md. School Journal, 

“Beautiful copies for practice.”—Scientific American. 

“The most beautiful and scientific of systems, worth $5 instead 
of $1 50.”—Journal and Messenger. 


“We think we do the public a favor by commending the beau- 
tiful system of Babbittonian Penmanship, which has the right 
and wrong forms of all writing so fully explained that the stu- 
dent may become a skillful penman without the aid of the living 
teacher.” —Hodge’s Journal of Finance. 


The whole system, consisting of 92 copies, on card-board slips, 
illustrated by 60 Wood-cuts and a Chart, including Elements, El- 
ementary Flourishes, Fine Hand, Capitals, Ladies’ Styles, Busi- 
ness and Epistolary Forms, etc., sent, post-paid, for $1 50; 36 
beautiful Babbittonian Pens sent for 50 cents ; one gross for $1 50; 
or, 72 pens and the Penmanship for $2. Address 


BABBITT & WILT, 





48 and 50 Walker Street, New York. 





THE MOST FASCINATING NOVEL OF THE 
SEASON, 


DE VANE: 
A STORY OF 
PLEBEIANS AND PATRICIANS. 


By Hon. Heyry W. Hiti1arp, Ex-Member — 8. House of Repre- 
» Sentatives from Ala 


We think no more elegantly written seg none abounding more 
freely in simple, chaste, yet charming comparison, none taking a 
higher literary or moral standard, has been published this season, 
Its popularity may be indicated by the fact that the entire first 
edftion was ordered in advance of its issue from the press. 

12mo, fine French muslin, 2 vols. in one, pp. 552, price $2. 


BELLE BOYD IN CAMP AND PRISON. 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 

WirTH AN INTRODUCTION BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
“Belle Boyd in Camp and Prison” is one of those books ig 
which the whole soul and spirit of the writer has evidently 
passed—which are too earnest for artistic construction, too real 
and heartfelt either for self-concealment or 8elf-display. 

The darling of the entire South, Belle Boyd may be regarded as 
the female genius or impersonation of the Confederacy, in which 
her name has been a household word from almost the beginning 
of the war.—London Saturday Gazette. 

12mo, muslin, pp. 464, price $1 75. 


WILL BE IssvuED Marcu 15: 
A PRACTICAL HOMEOPATHIC TREATISE 
ON THE 
DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
INTENDED FOR INTELLIGENT HEADS OF FAMILIES 
AND STUDENTS IN MEDICINE, 
By Henry Minton, M.D. 


This isa highly elaborate and carefully prepared work ; it meets 
a want long felt, and will undoubtedly take rank as an authority 
in Homeopathic practice. 


Wut BE Issuep Marcu 1: 
CAMPAICNS OF A NON-COMBATANT ; 
AND HIS 
ROMAUNT ABROAD DURING THE WAR. 


By GreorcE ALFRED TowNsEND. 


One of the most spicy, readable, gossipy, yet truthfully written, 
books which the season has produced. The unusual power of 
graphic delineation manifested by the author will rivet the at- 
tention of all who glance at its pages. 

12mo, cloth, price $1 75. 

Wut Bz Issuep Marcu 1: 
“SOUTH SONGS,” 
FROM THE LAYS OF LATER DAYS. 
By T. C. Dz Lzon. 

A collection of the most elegant, beautiful, and touching poems 
produced in the South during the existence of the Confederate 
Government. A work of sterling and permanent value as a con- 
tribution to American Literature, 

On tinted paper, elegantly bound in fine French Muslin, beveled 
boards, full gilt, price $1 %5. 





Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


BLELOCK & CO., Publishers, 
19 Beekman Street, N. Y. 





REMOVAL. 


10,000 VOLUMES THEOLOGICAL WORKS, 
10,000 VOLUMES MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 
5,000 VOLUMES JUVENILE WORKS, 
SELLING OFF 
At greatly reduced prices, on account of Removal, at 


H. B. DURAND’S, 
49 White Street, New York. 





Physical and Intermediate Geography for 
Schools. 
By James Monretru, 
Author of a Popular Series of School Geographies. 


Price $1 %5. 


This work is on an original plan, embracing the elements of 
both Local and Physical Geography, to meet all the requirements 
of immediate classes in either topics, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
51, 53, and 55 John Street, New York. 





MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP WITH 
B. T. BABBITT’S 
Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR READY SOAP MAKER, 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and superior 
to any other saponifier or lye in the market. Put up in cans o 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, twelve pounds, 
with full directions in English and German for making Hard and 
Soft Soap. One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. 





Potash in the market. 
B. T. BABBITT, 





8? PARE ROW, N. Y. 


64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 


No lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 
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THE E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., MORRIS 
NEW YORK WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 501 Broapway, St. Nicuoias BLock. 
OF PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, Stereoscopic Goods, War FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE Co,, 


48 PAGES, 48 PAGES, 48 PAGES, 


Is published in season to be received in nearly all parts of the 
United States east of the Rocky Mountains on every Saturday of 
its date. It is devoted to 
» POPULAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
It contains the Best Tatzs AND Stories from Dickens, ‘ Cham- 
bers’s Journal,’ and the other foreign periodicals; also others 
written expressly for this magazine by the Most DisTinauIsHED 
AUTHORS. 
TuE Best SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 
Tue Best Parers’ ON PorpuLAR SCIENCE. 
THE Best SHort Porvutar Essays. 
Tue Best Poems, Brograpures, Ec, 
Begun January 13, 1866, the remarkable original story, 


How | Made a Fortune in Wall Street, and 
How I Cot Married. 

Written by a gentleman of twenty-five years’ experience in the 

ins and outs, and straight and crooked ways, of the great thorough- 

fare, and will be found of great interest. To be completed ina 

few weeks. 

(2 Back numbers supplied from the beginning, as it has 
been stereotyped. 

This story has created a great sensation in all the cities where 
the Magazine is for sale by newsdealers, and has already secured 
for it a circulation of 

20,000 COPIES. 
It gives more reliable information in relation to the manner in 
which Wall Street operations are carried on (aside from the 
romance connected with Mary Worth, the heroine), than can be 
obtained from any other source. In fact, it is 
THE GREAT POPULAR TALE OF THE DAY. 

It should be remembered that every number of the New YorK 
WEEKLY MaGaziNE contains 48 handsomely printed pages, and 
that it is 

THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE EVER PUBLISHED. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
From the New York Tribune. 

It is a handsome periodical of 48 pages, and contains a great 
variety of interesting tales, sketclies of travel, and short essays 
of an attractive and entertaining character, and is printed on ex- 
cellent type and paper. 


From the New Haven Palladium. 
The secret of the great success of the New York Weekly Maga- 
zine is in the fact that the publishers make a first-rate magazine. 
From the Washington Chronicle. 


The New York Weekly Magazine presents a great variety of the 
best stories, sketches, etc., and deservedly meets with great 
success, A gem at a popular price—we don’t wonder that 
everybody wants it. 

From the Cleveland Herald. 
It is one of the best, as well as cheapest and handsomest publi- 


cations of the day. 
The postage is no more than on a weekly paper. 


TERMS: 
One copy, one year, . e > ° . ° $4 00 
One copy, three months, . . ‘ ° > ° 1 00 
Two copies, one year, ° . ° ° 7 00 


Five copies, one year, and one extra copy to agent, 20 00 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of ten cents, or may be found 
at the Post-office. 
Remittances should be addressed to 


©. H. BAILEY & CO., 
PusuisHers N. Y. WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


% Beekman Street, New York. 
(= Susscriprions REcErvED HERE. 





A Garland for Lovers. 
Sre THE “ TemPpLe oF Oprnions.” 


THE BON TON 
PATENT FLEXIBLE SPRING SKIRT. 
THE NEWEST AND BEST. 








This invention entirely dispenses with the old manner of fast- 
ening by Gum, Glue, and Rivets, and consists of a NEw and USE- 


FUL manner of securing the TAPES and WIREs together by means 
of a BRAID passing UNDER and THROUGH the TAPE, and THROUGH 
and rounD the covering of the wire, thereby forming a KNOT, 
“— the most PERFECT FASTENING yet discovered. 

e 
SPRING STEEL, and, by the 
the necessary FLEXIBILIT 


ber of bars covering the same surface. 


The COVERING of the WIRE used in this SKIRT is a fine 
DOUBLE-THREAD COTTON YARN, the tape a two-inch Extra- 
Heavy solid edge, the pads or covering of the ends of the. Bustle 
Springs are of the finest Enameled Kid, and with our new tp 

eor 
Continued Spring, keeping the front of the skirt fitting closely to 


cation for lacing the fronts, they become, when worn, a Who 
the form. 
We claim that for Superiority of Materials 
THE BON-TON SKIRT 
18s NOT EXCELLED, 
and for Beauty of Shape and Durability it has no equal. 


A. K. YOUNG & CO., Boston, Sole Proprietors and Manufac- 


turers under these Patents. 


.A. T. STEWART & CO., Agents, 
Broadway, New York. 


in great assortment, etc., etc. 


AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND DUSSELDORF SCHOOLS, for 
Exhibition and Sale. 


WIRE used is made from the best REFINED WATCH- 
eculiar manner of rolling, produces 
, Without sacrificing any of the 
STRENGTH which it is well known a single bar has over a num- 


Views, Scenery, Groups, etc. 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, Carte de Visites of Noted Persons, 


French, English, and American Novelties. 


FINE ARTS. 
OIL PAINTINGS, 


OF THE 





ENGRAVINGS and ARTISTS’ MATERIALS at 
CGOUPIL’S, 772 Broadway. 


THE EXHIBITION OF FOREICN PICTURES 
AT THE 
STUDIO BUILDING, WEST TENTH STREET, 
Will close on Saturday, 24th inst. 








Chapped Hands and Face, Sore Lips, 
Chilblains, etc. 
HEGEMAN & CO.’S CAMPHOR ICE, WITH GLYCERINE, 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, . . . =: . 
GASH CAPITAL, er, Diet, Bite hae aa’ Sou ccs t 
SURPLUS, SRE aC a ee oR ace lS a 


81 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Insurance against the perils of Frre and INLAND Navieatioy 


on favorable terms. 


All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, President, 
ABRAM M. KIRBY, Vice-President. 
ELLIS R. THOMAS, Secretary. 





cures Chapped Hands, etc., immediately, and will keep the skin 
soft and smooth in the coldest weather. Sold by Druggists. 
Price 25 cents. Sent by mail for 35 cents. 


HECEMAN & CO., 
Chemists and Druggists, New York. 





A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY EXISTS FOR THE USE OF 
DURNO’S CATARRH SNUFF, 


which, in the first stages of a cold, acts like magic—Headache, 
Hoarseness, Diphtheria, and Bronchitis, Sore Eyes, Deafness, 
Bad Taste and Smell, being the result of Catarrh. This Snuff re- 
moves and prevents all these, and insures a healthy Head. Its 
effects are pleasant and safe, even for infants who suffer from 
Snufiles. 

It has the highest professional testimonials. Sold by all Drug- 
gists, or sent by mail toall parts of U.S. for 30 cents for One Box, 
or One Dollar for Four Boxes. Address 


JAS. DURNO, 
P. O. Box 1235, New York. 





ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. _ 
INCORPORATED 1819. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, + + «© « «© $2,250,000 00 
PEORIA, AOR, 2,908, ole oe 4,067,455 80 
SAORI oS Bee) eae 244,891 43 


LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 71. 
T. A. ALEXANDER, President, 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary 
Bassett, Traveling Agent. , 
Wiu1ams, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 


E. 


J. 
A. A. 





NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 





Wholesale by D. BARNES & CO., 21 Park Row, N. Y. 





““Great Oaks from Little Acorns Crow.’’— 
The worst diseases known to the human race spring from 
causes so small as to almost defy detection. The volumes of 
scientific lore that fill the tables and shelves of the medical frater- 
nity only go to prove and elaborate these facts. 

hen a yourselves while you may. The smallest pimple 
on the skin is a tell-tale and indicator of disease. It may fade and 
die away from the surface of the body, but it will reach the vitals, 
perhaps, at last, and death be the result and final close. Mag- 
G@IEL’s Br.ious, Dyspeptic, and DIARRHEA Pius cure where all 
others fail; while for Burns, Scalds, Chilblains, Cuts, and all abra- 
sions of the skin, MacGre.’s SALvE is infallible. J. MAGGIEL, 
M.D., 43 Fulton Street, Sole Proprietor. F. 0. WELLS& CO., 
115 Franklin Street, Agents for the State. 


WHITE LEAD. 


THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 


of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc, 

Also Linseed Of!, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by - 


ROBERT COLCATE & CO., 
General Agents, 287 Pearl Street,New York. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 











ORGANIZED 1850. 





CasH DIVIDENDS IN FIFTEEN YEARS, 253 PER CENT. 





CARE OAPI AS Ss: a6: sei c2 sc cecedsesé ss su de “cccsest cD 
UE ae, DAM. T, BOM... cencovccesccssce. eskeassiae 
Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments, 


P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres'’t. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE co., 
175 BROADWAY. 





CASH CAPITAL,. . . . « « « « $500,000 00 


SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, ive @ eel ls RRS 
TOTAL ASSETS, . . . .« «+ « « $705,989 83 


M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE Vice-Pres. 
JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 
Knickerbocker Life Insurance Co. 
ASSETS . . . . . «. « « 2: $8,000,000 00 











Hussey’s Instant Special Message Post, 59 
William Street, is always ready to make deliveries on the in- 


stant or otherwise, as may be agreed upon at the office. 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEO. F, SNIFFEN, Secretary. 


The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE... . ....... .458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


WHEELER & WILSON 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 

LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON: 
HOLE MACHINE. 

6% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Received the Highest Premium—Gotp MEpat—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute. 











THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose a stitch 
or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 





FLORENCE SEWINC MACHINE CO., 
Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway. 
WANTED-—To bire from the ist of April or May, a moderate 
sized three-story house in this city ; location to be west of Fourth 
Avenue and below Thirty-fourth Street. Address, stating loc 











H. LASSING, General Agent. 
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“VALUABLE BOOKS—HANDSOMELY MADE.” 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 MERCER STREET, N. Y. 


Our books are kept in stock by the Principat BooKsELL- 
gers throughout the country, and sent by mail by publisher on 
receipt of price. 


HALLAM’S COMPLETE WORKS. 10 vols. Comprising—M1v- 
pie Aces, 3 vols.; LITERATURE OF Er ore, 4 vols. ; ConsTI- 
TUTIONAL HisTORY OF ENGLAND, 3 vols. 


MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. A con- 
tinuation of Hallam to 1860. 2 vols. ‘ 


MILMAN’S HISTORY OF THEJEWS. From the earliest period 
down to modern times. By Henry Hart Milman, Dean of St. 
Paul’s. A new edition, thoroughly revised and extended. 3 
vols. 


MILMAN’S LATIN CHRISTIANITY. History of Latin Chris- 
tianity, See that of the Popes, to the Pontificate of 
Nicholas V. 8 vols. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. (Nearly ready.) 
From the birth of Christ to the abolition of paganism in the 
Roman Empire. Thoroughly revised and corrected. 3 vols. 


CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS. Corrected and revised, 
with portrait. The most elegant edition published. 5 vols. 


LAMB—ESSAYS OF ELIA. New edition, on tinted paper. In1 
vol. 


LAMB—ELIANA. Containing the hitherto uncollected writings 
of Charles Lamb. In 1 vol. 


DISRAELI—CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. With a View 
of the Life of the Author, by his son. 4 vols. 


DISRAELI—AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. Consisting of 
sketches and characters of English literature. Edited by his 
son, the Rt. Hon. B. Disraeli. 2 vols. 


BURTON—ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. A new edition, cor- 
rected and enriched by translations of the numerous classical 
extracts. By Democritus, Minor. In 3 vols. 


SYDNEY SMITH’S WIT AND WISDOM. Being selections from 
his writings, and passages of his Letters and Table-Talk. 
With steel portrait, a memoir, and notes. By E. A. Duyckinck. 


Nors.—The foregoing are all the well-known RIVERSIDE PREss 
editions, on the finest tinted pamee and elegantty bound, each set 
of books in a box, and may at all times be had in extra bindings, 
half calf, half Turkey, etc. Price, in cloth binding, $2 25 per vol. 


*,* Catalogue of publications sent by mail on receipt of stamp. 


A new book by the author of “Light on the Dark River.” We 
will publish Wednesday, Feb. 7, 


ESPERANCE. 


By Meta Lander, author of ‘Light on the Dark River,” “Marion 
Graham,” etc. 1vol.i2mo, Price $1 75. 


NOTICES OF THE ADVANCED SHEETS. 
(From Tvanscript, Boston.) 

“Meta Lander, the nom de plume of this gifted writer, encour- 
aged by the success of her previous works, has written a new 
novel, which, in some respects, is superior to her former books, 
and will attract the same if not greater interest.” 


oe the Boston Post.) 

“A capital novel of the ‘ Beulah’ order, entitled ‘ Esperance,’ is 
about to be issued from Shéldon & Co’s press. It has many ele- 
ments of permanent popularity, and its diction is unexception- 


able.” 
(From the Round Table.) 

“As we have already hinted, we like the book. Itis written in 
good, plain English, and the attempts at what passes for fine 
writing are so few that it is hardly fair to criticise them. The 
author is, moreover, evidently a careful observer of human na- 
ture. Every character introduced is human, which is saying a 
great deal for a modern novel. The moral of the book, too, is ex- 
cellent. Under the guise of an attractive story, Meta Lander ut- 
ters more wholesome truth than may be found in a score of ordi- 
nary sermons, yet so unobtrusively that the casual reader might 
overlook it entirely. Asa work of art, ‘ Esperance’ may encoun- 
ter severe criticism ; but as a really good book—good as a story, 
good as a reflection of oversee life, and good as conveying a val- 
uable moral lesson—we cordially commend it to our readers.” 











THE DRUNKARD’S CHILD; 


or, The Triumphs of Faith. By Rev. Sydney Dyer, author of 
“Songs and Ballads,” etc. 1vol.18mo, cloth. Price 50 cts. 
This is a most exquisite little poem, and portrays most vividly 
the horrors of the drunkard’s home. 


GCrondalla. A Romance in Verse. By Idamore. 1 vol. 
12mo, red edges. Price $2. 
Park Benjamin said of it: ‘‘Ilike it amazingly. I think it as 
yo in narrative as Tennyson’s late poem, ‘“ Enoch 
rden.’ 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


The only full and complete account of General Sherman and his 
great army yet published. 


Sherman’s March through the South, 


With sketches and incidents of his campaigns. By Capt. David 
=. aagngnam, of the New York Herald. 1vol.12mo. Price 


oO. 
Major-General Hooker said of it: ‘It is the most complete and 
truthful work I have seen on that subject.” 
Major-General Geary says: ‘* [t is the only one which is entitled 
to credit for real ability, truth, and fairness.” 
Major-General — a: “‘T have read your history of Sher- 
man’s campaign, and find it very correct.” 





A powerful new American novel, Marion Rooke ; or, 
a for Fortune. 1 vol. 12mo. By Henry Sedley. Price 


FROM THE ENGLISH PRESS. 
(From the yond ; 
“Tt has a value not.to be awarded to ordinary works of fiction.” 
(From the Press.) 
“A most striking, original, and crisply written story, and one 
which must rank among the very first which have ever reached us 
from the other side of the Atlantic.” 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


SHELDON & CO., Publishers, 
498 BROADWAY, N. Y., 





Immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at our price. 
100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 
500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, New York. 











ATTRACTIVE BOOKS. 


THE CUP BEARER. Beautifully illustrated.............. 
THE CROSS BEARER. An elegant gift-book. 


CHRISTIAN ARMOR. Finely illustrated............ eeee 
FROM DAWN TO DARK IN ITALY 


THE PERSON OF CHRIST. By Dr. Schaff. With a Reply 
to Strauss and Renan 


THE WORD OF PROMISE. By Bonar................... 


All the publications of 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
INsTITUTED AT Boston, 1814. 


Catalogues mailed free on application to 


JOHN C. BROUCHTON, 
13 Bible House, ‘New York. 





OUR ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL CATALOGUE 


AND 

VECETABLE AND FLOWER GARDEN 
MANUAL FOR 1866 

IS NOW READY, 


And will be forwarded to all applicants inclosing 15 cents. 
Address 


McELWAIN BROS., 
Springfield, Mass. 





W. W. Broom’s Temple of Opinions, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
The American News Company. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1844, 
ENLARGED FOR 1866. 








A magazine puhished every Saturday in Boston, containing the 
best reviews, criticisms, tales, fugitive poetry, scientific, bio- 
graphical, and political information, gathered from the entire bod: 
of English periodical literature, and torming four handsome voi- 
umes every year of immediate interest and solid permanent value. 





TERMS : EIGHT DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 


To be remitted to the publishers, for which the work will be sent 
regularly, free of postage. Address 


LITTELL, SON & CO., 
30 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Read the following from the Washington correspondent of the 
Congregationalist : 

“In closing, let me speak of a Boston institution which has 
contributed not a little to the happiness of my family during the 
last five or six years. I allude to the ‘Living Age,’ published by 
E. Littell,Son & Co. Itis the best thing of its kind in the world; 
Tam sure of this, and I do not see how anybody who has once 
taken it for six months can ever go without it. It is a most ad- 
mirable weekly collection of criticisms, stories, brilliant leaders, 
and delicious poetry, and should double its circulation this very 
year.”’—Spectator. 


(From the New York Times.) 


“The taste, judgment, and wise tact displayed in the selection 
of articles are above all praise, because they have never been 
equaled.” 


(From a clergyman in Mass. of much literary celebrity.) 
‘In the formation of my mind and character I owe as much to 
the ‘ Living Age’ as to all other means of education put together.” 
No. 1,131 conranss : 


The Eight Hundredth Anniversary_of Westminster Abbey ; 
Henry Taylor’s Later Plays and Minor Poems ; The conclusion of 
“Wives and Daughters; Story of John Huss; Sir Brook Fos- 
brooke, etc., etc., etc. 

. — 18 cents, or $8a year. For sale by booksellers and news- 
ealers. 


Lbicwoun, Hon a O,, 
30 Bromfield St., Boston. 





*,* Premiums for new subscribers for 1866: 


For.cnue & bound WOME. 26.6.6. oki ds. cop espace cc's $2 
Twenty, a set of the Third Series, bound,31 vols. 77 50 
Fifteen, a set of the Second Series, bound, 20 vols. 50 00 
Fifty, a complete set from beginning, in 87 vols.. 217 50 
Four, Webster’s Dictionary, sheep, library edition 12 00 


For Ercut NEw YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS, 
PAID IN ADVANCE, 
We send one WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE, 
worth $55. 


This is the BEST MACHINE for family use, 

ist. It is noiseless. 

2d. It is the most simple. 

83d. The stitch is very strong and elastic. 

4th. Itis the most easily managed, and the least liable to get 
out of repair. 

Canvassers wanted in all parts of the country. 

Liberal discount made to the trade. 

Booksellers and newsdealers in New York and vicinity supplied 
at EVANS & LINCOLN’S Advertising Agency, 119 Nassau Street, 





or by AMERICAN NEWS CO. 








THE ROUND TABLE FOR 1866. 
VOLUME Itt. 





THE ROUND TABLE aims to occupy the first position as a 
national weekly paper. Its CRITICISMS are prepared with a view 
to the utmost fairness and independence. In its Lrrenary De- 
PARTMENT the ablest writers in the country are employed. And, 
above all, it seeks to discuss CunRENT Topics with originality, 
vigor, and impartiality. 

THE ROUND TABLE contains each week a very carefully 
compiled Record of American and Foreign Lirerary, ArT, and 
MusicaL News. To render this department still more complete, 
correspondents are employed in the leading literary centers, at 
home and abroad. 

THE ROUND TABLE is devoted to the interests of the com- 
mon country, and as such seeks to strengthen the ties of good 
feeling between different sections and states, 

EACH ISSUE OF THE ROUND TABLE contains sixteen 
pages (with occasional supplementary pages), printed on beauti- 
ful paper, in large and clear type. 





CRITICISMS OF THE PRESS, 
From the Albany Express. 


This neatest of all weekly periodicals is at the same time un- 
questionably the best literary paper ever established in this coun- 
try. The talent employed upon it is of the first order, and the 
standard at which it aims is the very highest. Its cnticisms 
are as caustic and severe as Byron’s, while preserving a far higher 
tone. Its criticisms are conscientious, and it commends wherever 
commendation is deserved. But its guiding principle is to criti- 
cise without fear or favor, and it must be confessed that in onr 
present literature such criticism must often be censorious. THE 
Rounp TaB.e is calculated to do most valuable work, and it de- 
serves the success which it seems to bereaping. Intelligent men 
should sustain it. 


From Clark's School Visitor. ry 
Among all our literary exchanges, we find none more readable 
or reliable than THe Round TaB.Le. Its criticisms on books are 
the sharpest that get into print. To any teacher the weekly visit 
of this journal would be better than a weekly package of a dozen 
new books! We would rather lose any half dozen of our weekly 
exchanges than this one. 


From the Southern Cultivator. 


It treats with a bold, free hand the literature and leading ques- 
tions of the day. Itis just and discriminating in its criticisms. 
It is unquestionably the ablest, and typographically the most in- 
viting, literary journal that has appeared on this continent. 


From the N. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 
To our taste there is a positive charm in the dash or é/an with 
which the knights of Taz Rounp TasBLzE rush upon vererable 
abuses, and assail them front, and flank, and rear. 


From the Providence Post. 
We shall delight to see it take that precedence and enjoy that 
remunerative prosperity which it will, according to present ap- 
pearances, richly deserve. 


From the Albany Evening Journal. 

Always a favoritefit is more attractive now than ever. Itis 
scholarly without being pedantic, and searching without being 
hypercritical. Its editorials are full of pith, its literary notices 
are carefully and conscientiously written, its letters from corre- 
spondents are lively and graphic, while its criticisms are excel- 
lent beyond praise. It deserves and should receive the zealous 
support of all who have the welfare of {the republic of letters at 
heart. 

From the Hartford Times. 

Tue Rounp TAaBLz isjthe raciest, most genial, broad-spirited, 

and wide-awake literary paper ever issued in this country. 
From the Utica Herald. 

Its speaks boldly and emphatically on the leading questions of 
the day, without arraying itself with any party. Its reviews of 
books are thorough, discriminative, and conscientious. The 
same may be said of its music and art notices. It contains, be- 
sides, interesting literary and art news. Its foreign correspond- 
ence is fresh. 

From the Atlanta ( Ga.) Intelligencer. 

It is a “literary gem,”’ by far in purity of thought and style 
ahead of any of the northern weeklies. 

From the Philadelphia Press. 

Handsomely printed, of a size convenient for binding, and 
edited with care and culture, it is exactly what a family paper 
ought to be. Its criticism is able and just; it communicates 
much that is new about literature and art, and has reliable corre- 
spondence, upon these and similar subjects, in the leading cities. 


From the Elizabeth (N. J.) Herald. 


We unhesitatingly pronounce it the best weekly literary jour- 
nal ever published in this country. 


RATES CF SUBSCRIPTION. 


$6 00 in advance. 
3 00 in advance. 


Onecopy,one year, . . «© « 
One copy, six months, . ina 
Single copies, 15 cents. 
Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance. 
t= Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied for. 
THe Rounp TaBLeE is delivered by carrier in New York and 
Brooklyn without extra’ charge. 
A convenient Portfolio File is manufactured for Taz Rounp 
TABLE, and can be sent by mail. Price at the office, $2 00. 
(= Persons ordering subscriptions will please remit by postal 
money orders. Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 
H. E. & C. H, SweetsEr, Conductors. 
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HURD & HOUGHTON, 


459 Broome STREET, New YorRK, 


WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS: 


The Criterion; 


A or, The Test of Talk about Familiar Things. A series of es- 
says. By Henry T. Tuckerman. 
° ¥ ° " . Price $1 75 


1 vol. 16mo, 
Our Mutual Friend. 


2. By Charles Dickens. Household edition, printed at the Riv- 
erside Press, with illustrations by Darley. 4 vols. 16mo, green 
vellum cloth, uniform style, > ° Price $6 00 
Half calf, . ° ° - 12 00 


mar The issue of this work completes the publication of Dick- 
ens’s works as edited and authorized by the author. 


The Canterbury Tales. 


3. By Harriet and Sophia Lee. A new edition. 8 vols. crown 
8vo, in a neat box, : : : : . Price $6 75 


. . 


Alhambra. 


4, By Washington Irving. Riverside edition, with a neat 
vignette on steel. 
1 vol. 16mo, . ° ° . . 


- Price $1 75 
Cloth, full gilt, ; 2 00 


Wolfert’s Roost. 

5. By Washington Irving. Riverside, edition, with a neat 
vignette on steel. 
1 vol. 16mo, ‘ ° . ° 
Cloth, full gilt, : : ; ° 

Poems of Sorrow and Comfort. 

6. Polocteg by Prof. Francis J. Child. A new and enlarged edi- 

tion 


. . Price $1 75 


Driftings from the Stream of Life. 


* Acollection of fugitive poems. By Elizabeth Bogart. 
1 vol. i6mo, . 3 “ > ‘ . Price $1 % 


- Price $1 75 
» 20 


1 vol 16mo, ° . 


~T 





Early orders from the trade solicited. 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the prices annexed. 


LATER LYRICS. 


By Jut1a Warp Howe. 





POEMS OF THE WAR, 
LYRICS OF THE STREET. 
PARABLES. 
HER VERSES—A LYRICAL ROMANCE, 
POEMS OF STUDY AND EXPERIENCE, 





“ Rarely have any poets of our day given more ample proofs of 
a generous and profound culture. The fruits of extensive read- 
ing, personal familiarity with the best products of culture and art 
in foreign lands, and ennobling social intimacies, are visible on 
every page of her volume.”—W. ¥. 7vribune. 


“Mrs. Howe is a woman of undeniable originality and genius. 
She is one of the few of either sex who have embodied the recent 
thrilling experiences of the nation in lines worth preserving.” — 
Springfield Republican. * 


“The best volume of poems that has come from the American 
press for some time.’’—Boston Post. 


“The ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic’ is famous. This poem, 
worthily expressing noble sentiments, has accomplished the re- 
markable success of taking possession, to a great extent, of a pop- 
ular tune, which men were already singing to other words, from 
one end of the loyal states to the other.”"—Boston Advertiser. 





Elegantly printed on fine toned paper, bound in muslin ex- 
tra, $2. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, by publishers on receipt of price. 





J. E. TILTON & CO., 
BOSTON, PUBLISHERS. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (As CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
naed by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 

Sremway & Sons direct special attention to their 

PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 


which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that au their patrons may reap 
its benefit. . 








STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 


are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 





Warerooms, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York. 


Books for the Study of Foreign Lan- 
guages. 


The list hitherto published by Mr. S. R. Urbino, of Boston, has 
been, on account of Mr. Urbino’s temporary retirement from busi- 
ness, transferred to 


LEVPOLDT & HOLT, 
646 Broadway, New York. 
It includes, among other valuable works, 
OTTO’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
OTTO’S GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
CUORE’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, 
MODERN FRENCH COMEDIES 
(Eight in the series), 
PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
(With vocabularies, four in the series), 
COLLEGE SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH PLAYS 


(Nine in the series, with English notes by Professor Bécher, of 
Harvard). 

In press: ConTES BioGRAPHIQUES. By Mme. Foa. La PETITE 
Fapetre. By George Sand. 

Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt believe that the addition of Mr. Urbi- 
no’s list to their own catalogue enables them to offer a list of works 
for the study of foreign languages worthy of the most careful at- 
tention of all interested in the subject. They will be glad to fur- 
nish complete lists on pogmeetes. Messrs. — & Holt are 
special agents for Tauchnitz, of Leipzic, and Didot, of Paris, and 
will send lists of their publications on application. 





A NEW WORK BY MISS SEWELL. 


D. APPLETON & COQO., 
443 and 445 Broadway, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 
PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION, 
DRAWN FROM NATURE AND REVELATION, AND AP 
PLIED TO FEMALE EDUCATION IN 


THE UPPER CLASSES. 
By the author of ‘“‘ Amy Herbert.” 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $2 50. 


“This volume is the result not of theory but of experience. 
If it had been otherwise, it would never have been offered to the 
world. Education is too important a matter for theory. The 
risks of mistake are too fatal.”—Zxtract from Preface. 


D. A. & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED ! 


MiInp IN Nature; or, The Origin of Life and the Mode of Devel- 
opment in Animals. 1 vol. 8vo, with over 200 illustrations, 
$3 50. 


Tue PuystoLocy oF MAN. Designed to represent the Existin 

State of Physiological Science as applied to the Functions o 

the Human Body. By Austin Flint, Jr., M.D. 1 vol. 8vo, 
4 50. 


LYELL’s ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY ; or, The Ancient Changes of the 
Earth and its Inhabitants, as Illustrated by Geological Monu- 
ments. Sixth edition, greatly enlarged, and illustrated with 
770 wood-cuts. 1 vol. Svo, $4 50. 

History oF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF RATIONALISM IN Ev- 
ROPE. By W.E.H. Lecky. 2 vols., $5. 

PORT OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE COMMISSION. Paper covers, 
50 cents. 

An INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOTIONAL Stupy OF THE HoLy 
—_ By Edward Meyrick Goulburne, D.D. 1 vol. 

12mo, 


Either of the above sent free by mail on receipt of price. 





DUNN BROWNE IN THE ARMY. 


One elegant volume, 16mo, 390 pp., with a biographical notice 
by Professor Tyler, of Amherst College, and a fine steel portrait 
of the author. Price $2 

The first large edition of this volume was sold by the publish- 
ers on the day of publication. A new edition is now ready. 





WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 
“Remarkable for close observation, graphic description, and 
sound common sense.”—Springfield Republican. 
“Written in an easy and fluent style, and in a vein of quiet and 
refined humor not unworthy to be compared to Irving’s. The 
book is readable and spicy, and will be permanently valuable in 
every library.”’—Advertiser. 
“The book has a portrait of the lamented author, whose coun- 
tenance of manly beauty fascinates with a peculiar charm .. . 
. It is the raciest book of the season. Its popularity prom- 
ises to be great. The first edition of ten thousand was all dis- 
— of within a few hours after publication.”—Springfield D 
Jnion. 


** Most original, graphic, and witty. It is more than entertain- 
ing, it is instructive and impressive.”—Salem Register. 
“ For truth and faithfulness, wit and humor, burlesque and pa- 
thos strangely intermingled, it has no superior.”—Prof. Tyler. 

* Lively, fresh, and racy. - Areally interesting volume.” 
—Hartford Times. 
“A volume of rare literary excellence and entertainment.”— 
Boston Post. 

“It will become more interesting as years pass away.”—Fall 
River News. 

“The most pees work of the kind ever issued from the 
press.’°—Am. Volunteer. 

“The wonderful genius of ‘Dunn Browne’ was never better 
displayed than in the volume now given to the public.”°—Com- 
monwealth. 

(= Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


NICHOLS & NOYES, Boston; 


AND 
OLIVER S. FELT, 29 Walker street, New York, 
PUBLISHERS. 


The New York Bible and ©ommon Prayer- 

Book Society 
Beg leave to call the attention of the Trade to their large and 
varied stock of 


BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 


Particular attention is solicited to their Prayer-Books, which 
are fully equal, if not superior, to any others in the market, and 
are sold at low rates. 

(= A new Trade List is now ready. 

Sample parcels to select from sent to Booksellers furnishing 
references to New York Publishers. 

5 anp 13 COOPER UNION, 


Fourth Avenue, New York. 








NEW HISTORIES, 
Now ready, another volume (the third) of 


MARTINEAU’S HISTORY OF ENCLAND., 
This carries the history forward to 1835. The fourth and con- 


THE 





whole four) will be issued this month. It is impossible to over. 
estimate the value of this, the only history of the present century, 
As some reviewer has aptly remarked, ‘* No well-informed Amer. 
ican can afford not to read it.” 


Also, a second installment of 


MARTIN’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, — 
Being the part following the age of Louis XIV., published last 
year, namely, 

THE DECLINE OF THE MONARCHY, 

1715-1789. 2 vols. royal 8vo, $8. c 

3 The chapter on the American Revolution contained in thig 
part is worth the whole cost of the volumes. Of the general valng- 
and importance of this great work there can be no question, 4 
fine steel portrait of Louis XVI.and a map of France accom; 
ny the volumes. 


Also, the concluding volume (Vol. IV.) of the 


YOUTH’S HISTORY OF THE REBELLION, 
By the author of the ‘Pioneer Boy,” with four spirited illustra! 

tions. $1 50. This valuable family history is now complete, 
in neat box, for $6. : 


No boy or girl in the land who can read should be without 
the book. The four volumes in neat box, $6. 5 





LATELY PUBLISHED; 

Rome. A new volume of the “Spectacle Series.” With twenty 
choice illustrations. $1. 

Hymns FoR MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. Second series. With 
thirteen exquisite drawings on wood. $3. 

TE Lorp’s SUPPER AND ITS OBSERVANCE. Edited by Rev. E. B, 
Hale. $1 50. rf 
REasoN IN RELIGION. By Rev. Frederick Hedge, D.D. 12mo, 
cloth. $2. : 
Lire oF Horace Mann. By his wife. Svo, fallindex. $3. 

TuE PRESIDENT’S WorpDs. Being memorable sentences from the. 
addresses, speeches, and other writings of Abraham Lincoln, 
Edited by Rev. E.E. Hale. 16mo, beveled boards, gilt top, 
$1 25. ; 
SERMONS FOR THE YouNG. By Rev. A. P. Peabody. %5 cents. 





WALKER, FULLER & CO., 
BOSTON. 


All our books SENT FREE on receipt of the advertised price. A’ 
full CATALOGUE or a descriptive catalogue of ‘ Martin's France” 
sent on application. : 


CALIFORNIA WINES. 


. 





flattering tribute to their fine qualities, and a cheering indication 
of a desire among the people to use the production of American 


vintners who produce a really good wine. 


The press all over the country have, in able and flattering arti- 


cles, commended these wines to the people. 


At every state fair where our wines have been exhibited they 
have commanded the highest premiums, and the opinion of all 


who use them is that they are 


THE PUREST, 
THE CHEAPEST, 
THE BEST WINES 


in the market. 


Catalogues of our wines mailed to any address. 


PERKINS, STERN & CO., 


180 Broadway, New York; 108 Tremont Street, Boston. 


‘*PIONEER HOUSE,’”’ 


Dealing Exclusively in 





California Wines. 








Conducted by H. E. and C. H. Swezrszr, 122 Nassau Street; and printed by WuiTs & Ross, 24 Beekman Street. New York, Saturday, February 17, 1866, 


cluding volume (which will contain a complete INDEX to the. 


The unexampled popularity of our brands of these wines isa ; 





ae 





